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HIS discussion of aspects of change occurring in Fijian native society during 

the period 1941-45 is based on observations made by the writer during four years 
of service with the Fiji Military Forces. Complete scientific detachment cannot be 
claimed, nor was there opportunity to employ all the customary techniques of 
investigation ; but against this might be set the advantages of intimacy resulting 
from service with the Fijians and from their belief that, beyond this the writer had no 
other motive for coming amongst them. The actual experience upon which the 
notes are based includes living for nine months as a member of a group of three white 
men in a native village organizing the people for possible guerrilla resistance, fighting 
with a Fijian commando unit in the northern Solomons and finally serving with a 
base unit of new recruits in Suva, the capital of the colony. During this latter 
period the writer was the only person of full European descent in the unit and hence 
was obliged by necessity as well as by inclination to associate closely with the Fijians.1 
In addition numerous reconnaissance trips were made into the interior of Viti Levu 
and to a few of the smaller outlying islands. 


Village Society im 1941. 

With the war still distant, few demands had been made on native manpower 
and, beyond the town areas of Suva and Lautoka and the mining settlements, the 
village community was in that stage of neo-native equilibrium to which Keesing 
refers as a ‘hyphenated native-trader-mission-official culture.’’? Although the 
beginnings of disrupting influences were apparent, the society seemed fairly well- 
integrated and in many respects similar to that of old Fijian culture. Economically 


1 While in Fiji, the writer gained a good working knowledge of the Fijian language, Since 
returning to New Zealand he has made a study of all the available literature on old Fiji. 
2 Keesing, Felix M., The South Seas in the Modern World, London, 1942, p. 71. 
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the natives depended almost entirely upon their plantations of root crops and upon 
their fishing. Socially the important unit was still the patrilineal clan which 
functioned as a group in the frequent ceremonial observances and whose members 
were closely linked by their common loyalty. Although land was cultivated 
separately by the families, the title rested in the clan and individual planting was 
merely a convenient division of labour. All house building and village cleaning 
were communal, clan activities. Under the Fijian classificatory kinship system, 
each individual had numerous relationship bonds both within and without his clan 
and, when in need, was never alone. The hierarchical, hereditary grouping of chiefs 
and clans gave to the individual a social position which was largely fixed from birth, 
thus providing little scope for ambition or dissatisfaction about status. Western 
influence, it is true, had effected many subtle changes in values and new influences 
such as the missions of the various churches had replaced some of the older integrating 
forces. Outwardly it was evident in the presence of a village school which taught 
children the rudiments of the three R’s mainly in the vernacular, in trade goods and 
in the attitudes of men returned from secondary schools and towns. But it was not 
obtrusive and it is substantially true that in 1941 life in the village community still 
centred round the hoe, the fish spear, the kava root and the ceremonial whale’s 
tooth. 


Effects of War in the Pacific. 


With the Japanese advancing down the island chains, mobilization of all man- 
power became imperative and thousands of Fijians were hurriedly recruited. At the 
time of writing, June 1945, they are still retained in the army even though the threat 
is no longer present. Out of a total population of a little more than 90,000 upwards 
of 8,000 have been engaged in direct war service and more than 2,000 have seen active 
service in the Solomons, where they have been attached to United States divisions. 
In February 1945, when the writer left Fiji, recruiting was still continuing. 

The full and ultimate effects of this extensive mobilization of manpower and of 
the indirect influences of the war upon the village community are difficult to foresee. 
Reference may be made, however, to some trends which are already evident. 


Effect on Communal Organization. 


There has been an increasing tendency for the local group to lose coherence. 
In two respects this has been particularly noticeable in the villages. Firstly, the 
absence of so many of the menfolk has emasculated much of the social and ceremonial 
activity. When we were living in the village in 1942, mekes (traditional native dances 
with the performers usually in sitting posture) and ¢aralalas (dancing similar to our 
own with male and female partners) were quite common. Now they rarely occur. 

Secondly, there has been a marked increase in the tendency towards economic 
individualism. A certain degree of this existed previously. For some years Fijians 
have, by paying increased taxes, been able to free themselves from communal work . 
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Such persons were known as “‘ exempted men.” They usually set up house on their 
plantations some distance from the village and their families became their immediate 
economic units. They engaged in dairy farming or in growing vegetables for the 
markets in the townships. As the land belonged to the clan, they were occasionally 
called upon to supply voluntarily some contribution, say a pig or a few pounds in 
cash, to a ceremonial gathering, but beyond this the products of their industry were 
their own and most of them became, in comparison with village standards, fairly 
wealthy. They did not cease to have attachment to the clan, often visiting the 
village for kava drinking and always on the major ceremonial occasions, but this 
link was sentimental and social rather than economic. During the few years prior 
to the war the Government discouraged this “exemption” of villagers, partly 
because it was suspected that certain individuals desired it merely as a means of 
avoiding communal duty, but more probably also because it was considered to be 
threatening the stability of the whole communal system. The war, however, 
brought a new situation. 

The quartering of many thousand United States troops on the main island and 
the mobilization of the local forces created a great demand for Fijian vegetables. 
The natives were encouraged to plant to their utmost and found a ready market for 
their produce. The bulk of their energy was concentrated on the gardens, money 
became more meaningful and individual effort gained a new stimulus. A change, 
too, came over the economic life of the villages. Only a few persons saved their 
money for long. The remainder soon spent it on clothing, food and, occasionally, 
on liquor. Fish fences decayed and canned meat from the Chinese store became the 
staple article of diet. For the first time money instead of mats, native salt and 
whale’s teeth began to feature as ceremonial gifts. 

Now the troops have moved on, cash is scarce and canned meat among the 
unattainables ; so the fish fences are reappearing in the river and the taro plantations 
are growing smaller. But a sense of frustration accompanies this reversion to the 
old order and as the new clothes grow ragged the present semi-communal system 
loses more and more of its savour. The natives have tasted the easier fruits of 
individualism and in increasing numbers are looking towards “ exemption” as 
prisoners might look towards parole. Previously the commune was strong enough 
to meet the demands based on kinship of the few whose attachment to it had become 
merely sentimental. If, however, all the new aspirants succeed in breaking their 
economic ties, the whole system must lose vitality and become perhaps little more 
than a peasant farmers’ club. 

In addition to influences at work within the village itself, certain outside factors 
also must sooner or later affect the group coherence which is the core of the present 
communal system. Previously the Fijians had a close sense of tribal loyalty which 
was inevitably accompanied by reserve towards members of other groups. It is 
true that this was to some extent modified by the existence of the tauva (‘‘ of same 
origin ’’) relationship between tribes whose ancestors were cross-cousins and which 
accordingly brought their members into cross-cousin relationship with its various 
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customs, thus resulting in contacts between tribes all over the archipelago. This 
tauvi relationship, however, was essentially one of kinship and widened, but did not 
destroy, the “ in-group ’’ and “ out-group ” sentiments of old Fijian society. But an 
important result of army life has been the increased contact between individuals from 
different local groups and this may be expected to weaken exclusiveness. It is true 
that group sentiment is extraordinarily persistent. A Fijian will usually express 
surprise, for instance, on learning that one’s close acquaintances do not come from 
the same town in N.Z., the conception of friendship based on personality rather than 
kinship and local association being still fairly novel. The persistence of this attitude, 
too, is shown by the fact that at kava parties in the evenings or when on leave the 
native troops still generally prefer the company of their own kinsfolk. It is note- 
worthy, nevertheless, that such groupings now tend to accord with the larger pro- 
vincial boundaries rather than with those of the more local districts. Furthermore, 
although most army formations still observe tribal divisions in sorting their men 
into platoons and sections, in cases where this rule has not been followed no great 
disharmony is apparent. There has also been a considerable development of unit 
spirit which cuts across tribal boundaries. Most of the recent fights which have 
occurred in the towns have been between members of different units or branches of 
service, such as the army and navy, and not necessarily between men from different 
districts. 

The disposition of camps has resulted in many Fijians being quartered away 
from their own districts. When on leave they have contracted associations with 
nearby villages ; their desire for relief from army life has overcome their repugnance 
towards entering strange communities without fulfilling all the preliminary 
formalities, such as presenting gifts, which custom demands but which the exigencies 
of military life preclude. Such behaviour is now lightly excused with the phrase 
eya gauna niivalu which, like its equivalent c’est la guerre, is a wonderfully convenient 
rationalization for an infinite variety of departures from conventional modes of 
conduct. 

Up to the present, group sentiment has probably been the main integrating 
force in the native society. The intensity of this sentiment, however, would appear 
to be to some degree dependent upon exclusiveness towards other groups, as this 
prevents too wide a dispersion of the social energies of the members. The above 
factors are tending to break down this exclusiveness. Despite the tenacity of the 
group sentiment, therefore, it is doubtful if even the return of the men to their villages 
will revive it sufficiently for it to maintain its major integrating réle. 


Effect on Social Values. 

One afternoon in the little'township near where we were living, the district chief, 
who, like many another in that dollar age had been partaking of a little refreshment 
at the local bar, remarked philosophically, ‘‘ You white people are different from us. 
You don’t mind leaving your villages and wandering to the four corners of the earth. 
But the Fijian loves his birthplace and would be sad if he had to leave it.” That 
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was in 1942. In 1945 we find that every fit man in that chief’s settlement had been 
away to the Solomons, had been discharged upon return and, after three months 
back in the village, finding it unsatisfying, had, with but one exception, re-enlisted 
in the hope of seeing fresh fields. Undoubtedly such behaviour is partly the result 
of the usual psychological difficulties of rehabilitation, but this is unlikely to be the 
complete explanation. To a greater degree probably it is an expression of a deeper 
restlessness generated by the changed social conditions. 


Previously the native was content with his village community because he knew 
no other. He had no ambition to go abroad, for countries alleged to lie beyond the 
coral reefs were vague and unsubstantial. Now, however, the horizon has widened 
and Fijians returned from overseas, as well as those whom their enthusiasm fires, 
suffer from a social claustrophobia. Particularly noticeable has been the influence 
of men who have served in merchant ships trading to the United States. The 
glamorous picture which they drew on their return led one villager to remark 
that, if the Government lifted restrictions on emigration, Fiji would soon be empty. 
Even before the war, town life, despite its poor conditions, was attracting more and 
more persons. According to the 1936 census, 7,450 Fijians were already living in the 
towns and since then the drift has rapidly increased. In every country village one 
can observe old house posts in the long grass and other signs of a formerly far larger 
population, part of the decrease in which can be attributed to the attraction of the 
urban areas.* Nevertheless, to the town dweller the village from which he sprang 
remains his spiritual home and he often returns to it in his old age, thus adding to the 
social problem by confronting the village with an ageing population. 


* Old house posts alone do not of course necessarily indicate depopulation. In many parts 
of Fiji the house of a dead chief becomes tabu and the site may not be built on again. Not 
all the deserted sites, however, can be accounted for in this way. During his residence in the 
settlement of Deuba, which comprises the villages of Nasavu, Sadro and Sauniveiuto, the writer 
made careful enquiries into the reasons for the desertion of various old sites and found that in 
almost every case it was due to depopulation. In Nasavu there remain to-day only three 
occupied houses. A study of the distribution of the offspring of the thirteen householders in 
Sauniveiuto showed that 23 were resident in the village and 18 were living elsewhere. The 1936 
census gave the following population figures for the three villages : 





Nasavu.. is ale abi PE is 21 (17) 
Sadro aN i ee 4 y ay! 78 (64) 
Sauniveiuto as “4 the “4 we 118 (66) 

po : ie ae oo aap thee 





The figures in parentheses are those resulting from a count made by the writer in 1942. 


There is also historical evidence of this depopulation of the villages. Seemann (Viti: An 
Account of a Government Mission to the Vitian or Fijian Islands in the years 1860-61, pp. 160-185) 
gives a description of the village of Namosi which suggests a far larger population than the 1936 
total of 988. | No doubt much of this decline in numbers occurred before the end of last century, 
as since then the native population has been increasing. In this article we are concerned prin- 
cipally with the recent depopulation which has resulted from the drift to the towns. The extent 
of this drift which is illustrated by the following extract from the official report of the 1936 census: 
“Table 4. . . shows that 17,137 (Fijians) have in one way or another broken away from village 
life either temporarily or permanently. This is a percentage of 17-5. As far as can be ascertained 
the percentage of Fijians living away from their villages in 1921 was 5-25.” 
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With local ties broken and with the greater liberty of town and military life, 
it is to be expected that the social values which formed the basis of Fijian society 
should be weakened. This effect has been further increased by the new awareness 
which the war years have brought of an alternative society with alternative behaviour. 
The presence of so many New Zealanders and Americans guided by such different 
standards, has profoundly shaken the native’s sense of the secure and ultimate nature 
of the values upon which his conduct has been based. 

Finally, the resentment of privilege, to which further reference is made later, 
has resulted in demands which have led to new tastes, making the old unsatisfying. 

The full effects of this decline in social values have yet to be seen. It may well 
be irretrievable and mark the beginning of the end of the older communal system. 
Some consequences, however, are already observable. - In general there is now a lack 
of social disapproval of anti-social acts which has led to their increase. For instance, 
there is now a noticeably greater degree of sexual licence, which appears to be of more 
serious concern than the already existing looseness of the marriage tie. Although 
divorce has long been frequent, it has constituted rather a convenient method of 
adding variety to the lives of spouses than a threat to the marriage institution itself. 
So long as the latter was respected, the well-being of offspring was little prejudiced 
by the divorce of parents as, under the classificatory kinship system, they were 
provided, through the mere fact of being born in wedlock, with many sociological 
parents who could undertake their care. In the case of illegitimates, on the other 
hand, these important bonds of relationship are absent and thus the new promiscuity, 
in addition to contributing in a general way to a weakening of moral values, may 
have an unfortunate effect on its probable issue. Other types of behaviour, too, 
which may be classed as anti-social in effect, are becoming evident. Drinking is 
growing more prevalent. Stealing, particularly from white people, is now often 
condoned. 

It is true that all such conduct as the above is more common outside the village 
than within it, but it is significant that an offender whose misdeeds may be well 
known to every villager, can return to the community without suffering in any 
material respect. This was not the case in 1941, when public resentment was 
stronger and the individual more sensitive. Apparently the new condition is due to 
the breakdown of belief in the old taboos which formerly constituted sufficiently 
powerful spiritual restraints and to the consequent non-existence of more explicit 
sanctions. 

A more immediately serious effect has been evident in the towns, namely that 
a large number of girls have become prostitutes and have received high favour with 
the troops. This could only have occurred when native social values had considerably 
weakened. It has become a matter of concern to the authorities owing to the recent 
discovery amongst the soldiers of a substantial amount of gonorrhceal infection, a 
disease previously rare among the Fijians. Although it is true that new methods of 
treatment have simplified the cure of gonorrhoea, this scarcely reduces its danger to 
Fijian communities, so many of which are under inadequate medical supervision. 
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Furthermore the symptoms seem frequently to occur in a less noticeable form 
in Fijians, possibly owing to kava drinking.‘ 

A further sign of the weakening of the older values has been growing, though 
still not explicitly understood, dissatisfaction with the system of rule through 
hereditary chiefs backed by official position. Proposed reforms in the Colonial 
Administration granting a larger measure of native autonomy, merely transfer the 
authority of white officials to these chiefs; they make no radical alteration in a 
system that is rapidly becoming archaic. Although still largely inarticulate, more 
and more Fijians, under the influence of the incipient individualism, are growing 
restless under a system in which they feel they have insufficient measure of control, 
and which provides inadequate scope for abilities and powers of leadership. This is 
increased by divergences between the attitude of the chiefs and common sentiment, 
as at present over the Indian problems and the question of continued mobilization 
of the forces. A few of the more intellectual commoners believe that the chiefs, 
through desire to retain their official positions, are subservient to the Government 
even when it is to the known detriment of their people. It is true that such 
democratic stirrings were more noticeable in the particular village in which we were 
living, owing to the fact that the local official chief* belonged to a rival tribe ; but, in 
general, there does appear to be a growing danger of a rift between people and 
government, characterized by apathy and a feeling that Government is something 
above and beyond the common folk and as such essentially opposed to them. 


Effect on Racial Relations. 


Prior to the war, the white population in Fiji was little more than 4,000, com- 
prising mainly administrators, traders and employers of native labour. There was 
no white working class. As a result of their almost invariably superior status, 
backed by the forces of the law, these Europeans were regarded by the Fijians with 
an attitude of blended fear and respect. Always when present and often when not, 
they were referred to as turaya (chief). There was an effective colour bar and 
fraternizing was regarded askance by the white people. 

With the arrival of the New Zealanders, however, and to a greater degree of the 
Americans, the natives were presented with a large group of Europeans who lacked 
such markedly superior social status and who provided wide opportunity for 
familiarity. In this new situation the old attitude could not possibly survive. The 
White residents clearly foresaw this threat to their position and made some efforts 
to save the day. When the New Zealand 3rd Division was stationed in Fiji, they 
secured the adoption of an order prohibiting the troops from fraternizing with 
Fijians. The arrival of the U.S. forces, however, made the maintenance of this order 
impossible, for not only was it merely disregarded but the new troops fraternized to a 


‘ Vide also T. Harrison, Savage Civilizations, p. 279. 


5 This chief, called Bult, is a Government nominee. As far as possible, hereditary ranking is 
followed in making such an appointment. 
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degree surprising to those who had imagined that their own home situation might 
have conditioned them to colour distinction. The effect of this was further increased 
by those who, arriving in a strange land, convinced that their knowledge was so 
complete as to make investigation unnecessary, viewed it as their duty to convince 
the native of his complete and continued exploitation by the British white caste. 
Nor were some New Zealanders free from such an attitude. It seems to the writer 
that such persons who come to the islands—and there are many such—believing all 
natives to be good and all white residents to be bad, do almost as much harm as those 
holding the contrary view. They spare no pains to spread this gospel to all and 
sundry. Sooner or later the native takes them at their word. Then so great is the 
shock to their ego that they swing to the opposite pole, from which they seldom 
return, even to a middle position. Thus not only do they aggravate the situation, 
but provide in native eyes personal confirmation of the belief they have spread. 

In the earlier days of the American “ occupation,’’ too, Fijian labourers were 
paid at high rates, a gesture appreciated for its spirit rather than its wisdom in a 
country at present economically unable to continue such a rate of remuneration. 

The levelling of racial status was further increased by the mobilization of the 
Fijians themselves. Not only did the natives live in camps under practically the 
same conditions as the white troops, but they were associated with New Zealand 
non-commissioned officers far more closely than most of them had previously been 
with any white person. Finally, many of these New Zealanders were themselves 
lower in rank than a number of Fijians who had been granted commissions largely 
on account of their tribal position. 

Incidentally, the last-mentioned feature, namely the promotion of Fijians, 
represents a remarkable change of attitude from the days when fraternization was 
a military offence. No doubt this change is largely the result of the policy of the 
official section of the residents whose stay in the islands is limited to their term of 
service and who thus can afford, enthusiastically, to place native advancement 
above racial prestige ; but it finds support also from some of the other Europeans 
whose pride has been injured by the large measure of control exercised in war-time 
Fiji by outsiders from New Zealand. Their personal positions having been thus 
belittled, they have, in their frustration, been driven to find compensation in exalta- 
tion of country. Thus the temporary damage to their superior status has led them, 
subconsciously no doubt, to approve of action which will ultimately do it far greater 
harm. There are, of course, many other civilians who realize and openly deplore the 
blow which has thus been struck at white privilege. 

Particularly significant has been the effect of official propaganda. Ever since 
the first troops left for the Solomons, the Information Office in Suva, ably assisted 
by overseas independent journalists who find jungle-prowling native warriors a good 
“story,” has constantly provided a flood of publicity concerning the exploits of the 
Fijians. Good as the work of the force has been, it must nevertheless be stated that 
their deeds have, on many occasions, been painted in unduly vivid colours and with 
an occasional phantasy which contrasts oddly with the usual sober standards of 
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British official publicity. Possibly for the purpose of stimulating morale, much of 
this propaganda has been effectively transmitted, per medium of pictures, print and 
radio, to the Fijian public. After recovering from their initial surprise at their 
rather extraordinary merits, the troops and civilians have now become convinced 
through the constant repetitions that their efforts must have been the main factor in 
the reverse suffered by the Japanese. Never before had racial pride received such a 
stimulus. Not only did many Fijians now feel that they were equal to the European 
but some that they were actually superior. In certain cases this new attitude was 
resented by the white non-commissioned officers who became in consequence more 
colour conscious and thus a vicious circle was begun. 

The foregoing conditions, and especially the propaganda, are bringing about 
the development of an incipient national consciousness which is giving the Fijians 
not only a sense of racial unity but also, incidentally, a realization of the differences 
separating them from alien groups, namely the Indians and the Europeans. With 
regard to the former, more and more Fijians are growing aware of the possible threat 
resulting from their rapidly expanding population. The mobilization of the Fijians 
has, in this matter, accelerated the advantage of the Indians. Considerable resent- 
ment is felt against the Indians, too, on the grounds that, while the Fijians have been 
serving in the army, the Indians have remained at home reaping the economic 
benefits of the unusual prosperity. Lately some of this resentment has been trans- 
ferred to the white officials who have allowed this situation to arise. There has 
never been any mixture or community of interest between Fijian and Indian. Instead 
their attitude has been one of mutual disrespect, the Indian scorning the Fijian as 
lacking in intellectual quality and the Fijian despising the Indian for his physical 
inferiority. It can therefore be regarded as almost certain that, in the years to come, 
disharmony between these two groups will greatly disturb the Fijian scene. 


But perhaps more immediately important than the increased breach between the 
two coloured groups is the new attitude developing towards the whites. An inevit- 
able consequence of the factors enumerated above—the weakening of the old social 
order, the far wider familiarity with Europeans, and the propaganda—has been a 
growing perception of the privilege differences between the two “ races.’’ Resent-_ 
ment is often expressed at the difference in wage rates or, in the army, at the varying 
rates of pay and messing conditions. It is also shown in many other respects. For 
instance, in the intimacy of a kava party, a Fijian recently remarked to the writer, 


* Although the Fijian population has been increasing, the rate has not been as rapid as in 
many other Pacific island areas. Keesing (The South Seas in the Modern World, p. 308) quotes 
the following figures of percentage increase : 


Western Samoa .. ie co -- 66°7% (1921-39) 
Tonga... se on si -- 36°7% (1921-38) 
Cook Islands and Nuie ty ~. 27°3% (1921-38) 


An estimate of the population of Fiji as at 31st December, 1944 (Fiji Royal Gazette, 23rd 
March, 1945) compared with figures for 26th April, 1936, shows a percentage increase for Fijians 
of 16% and for Indians of 33%, leaving a difference now of only 32 in total numbers between 
the two ethnic groups (Fijians, 113,179; Indians, 113,147). 
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““ When you people come to Fiji, you wast our women. Now and then you may 
perhaps marry them. That is all right, but what if a Fijian tried to take a white 
woman ?’”’ On another occasion a village man, intelligent and normally discreet, 
but at this time intoxicated, yelled, “ I should like to kill every white man, except 
you. They are no better than the Fijian—only their brain. That’s all they got 
better—only the brain.’’ In some cases, too, there is a feeling that the members of 
all other races in Fiji are really impostors—strangers who have come to steal the 
natives’ birthright. It is curious to reflect that to some extent this may be the 
result of the altruistic efforts of the Government officials to encourage in the Fijians 
a sense of the value of their ancestral lands in order that they should not become easy 
prey for exploiters. Recent colonial policy has consistently been to protect native 
lands. To-day probably ninety per cent. of Fiji is still Fijian owned and much of it 
undeveloped in consequence. 

This desire for recognition of equality is no doubt legitimate and even healthy 
and may perhaps contribute materially towards the eventual emergence of a new, 
well-adapted society. But there are certain aspects of the present situation which 
cannot be considered as likely to promote harmonious development. The native 
tends to see white society monocularly as an anarchist state of rabid individualism. 
Its integration is as obscure to him as is that of his own society to the many Europeans 
in the islands who consider native life synonymous with barbarism. There is much 
evidence of this new native outlook. It is shown, for instance, in a frequent lack of 
perception of white social stratification, so that the Fijian tends to treat a bishop as 
he would a beachcomber. Despite the fact that politeness is a marked feature of his 
own society, he may show far less respect towards Europeans than they would show 
towards each other, an attitude which results in his receiving scant consideration and 
in consequence becoming increasingly disgruntled. The new situation, too, leaves 
him in an ethical vacuum, with the result that the native who has broken away from 
the village community often has not only little moral quality of his own but .an 
inability to perceive it in others. 

There is also a failure to realize the ultimate dependence of the superior position 
of white society upon the accumulated efforts of its members and upon the economic 
resources of their own home territories. Wealth is felt to be a gift carelessly cast 
by the gods to mortals. Too much, they feel, has gone to the greedy white race and 
they think that as fellow human beings they are entitled to a greater share. Such an 
attitude, of course, is natural enough, it being obviously absurd to expect the average 
Fijian to appreciate modern economic process. It is a misconception, too, particu- 
larly liable to arise in tropical countries where the relationship between the wealth 
and the visible physical effort of white residents is almost inverse. But refusal to 
attach blame does not make.the consequences of such an attitude any less unfortunate. 
Because of it many Fijians now believe that it is solely the duty of the Government 
to provide higher standards of income and general well-being, and this is inhibiting 
native effort towards improvements of their own material conditions. Accordingly, 
while grumbling at outsiders wishing to develop their land, they make little attempt 
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to do so themselves, never doubting the ethical validity of their claim to unused 
territory in an ocean bordered by vast areas of over-population. 

To attempt to alter this attitude by imparting a knowledge of elementary 
economic process is usually to waste effort, because the Fijian is faced, not only by 
the persistence of a small measure of actual exploitation, but also, to a far more 
important degree, by the apparent spectacle of it in the high salaries paid to white as 
compared to native officials. It is seldom convincing to explain that, for adequate 
administration, some Europeans are at present essential and that in order to persuade 
them to come from their own countries salaries must be provided on a scale which, 
although higher than the economy of the-country could allow to become universal 
is at least comparable to their earnings at home. The chance of conviction by such 
an argument has in any case been considerably lessened by the zeal of well-intentioned 
war-time visitors who have spared no effort in persuading the Fijian of his depressed 
condition, little realizing that in terms of sheer happiness the Fijian in the village 
community has probably few equals in their own city society. 


Conclusions. 


Whereas patterns of native culture may show the widest divergence, the pattern 
of interaction between anyone of them and that of the West shows a universality 
which varies, in the main, only in intensity. Many features of the situation in 
Melanesian Fiji could be paralleled in Polynesian New Zealand. In Fiji, too, the 
pattern is one which would eventually have been displayed even had not the struggle 
between two more powerful societies heightened the psychological conflict in the 
island community. 

The process appears to begin when the native is presented with an alternative 
society which not only has many novel and attractive features but which impinges 
on his own social system. This, with its high degree of rigidity and formalism, is 
easily weakened by any cracks in its structure. If the contact is sufficiently great 
to result in the old social values becoming undermined, and if there is no corres- 
ponding adaptation to the new influences, the native is left with a deep subconscious 
inadequacy, a neurotic group sentiment which, like a hydra, may manifest itself as 
aggressiveness, racial antipathy, inverted pride, loss of energy and initiative, or in 
many varieties of immorality. 

There would seem to be two means by which such a situation might be partially 
remedied. As a refuge from his insecurity the native might attempt a reversion to 
his old society or, if this is not possible, he might strive to revive at least sufficient 
elements of it to provide his personality with a more stable foundation. Such a 
movement appears to have achieved a certain measure of success in the case of the 
Maori renaissance in New Zealand. The Maori, however, as a consequence of 
historical factors and his minority status, has a more developed sense of racial unity 
than the Fijian and has already achieved a considerable degree of satisfaction for 
aspirations which are only now beginning to agitate the latter. It is doubtful, 
therefore, if any such tendencies in Fiji will be beyond the oft-expressed sense of loss 
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and of grief at the fact that to-day the native must turn to the white man even for a 
knowledge of his own traditions. 

The alternative appears to be to make easier the achievement of legitimate 
aspirations and to ensure the dissipating of those that are illusory. To accomplish 
this will require a bold policy, the formulation of which will tax the capacity of the 
most capable Colonial administrators. It has, nevertheless, become a moral 
obligation, for the present situation has been directly brought about by measures, 
wise or unwise, designed to aid us in our own struggle. This is true despite the earlier 
statement that most of the features referred to above eventually would have become 
manifest even had there been no war.. More important possibly than the nature of 
culture change itself is the rate of such change, and especially the differential rate at 
which its various aspects occur. The novelty of the present situation in Fiji is the 
tremendous acceleration of the breakdown of the old order. Had it not been for the 
war this breakdown would have been more gradual and hence would have been 
accompanied by a greater capacity to form a new integration. Furthermore, the 
abnormal population balance resulting from the influx of troops has led to disintegra- 
tion in certain cultural elements which mere passage of time would not have produced. 
As the new social and economic environment which gave rise to such change is itself 
only temporary, this is bound to create new problems of adaptation. 

The purpose of this article has been to discuss the alteration in Fijian society 
since 1941, and it is beyond our scope to attempt here the more difficult task of 
outlining policy. In conclusion, however, some general comment may be permissible. 

Much invaluable work in improving Fijian conditions has already been accom- 
plished by the Administration and by the Methodist and other Missions. Although 
it is not our purpose here to review past achievements, mention should be made 
of the Government’s protection of native land rights and the development of the 
scheme for training native medical practitioners. The Methodist Mission has had an 
incalculable influence in enabling the Fijians to make the happiest possible transition 
from the old to the new order. By replacing lost values and providing a new 
integrating influence, it was instrumental in preventing the social chaos that might 
otherwise have followed contact with Western civilization. So far the greater part 
of the educational task has been borne by the Methodist, and to a less degree by the 
Roman Catholic, Missions. It would be unfair, however, to suggest that they should 
bear the whole burden of the new problems created by the war. These can adequately 
be met only by new Administrative measures. The writer has not the least doubt 
that such measures are contemplated. The following remarks should therefore be 
read as comments on the present situation by an outside observer and not as implying 
lack of knowledge or inertia on the part of the Government. 

So far the Government.has announced one major plan, namely the consolidation 
of villages by the construction of large settlements in central positions in each district. 
It has apparently still to be stated whether this is a measure merely to make easier 
the provision of services such as medical supervision and water supply or whether 
it is intended to cope with the growing disintegration of the smaller communities. 
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In either case it will probably be ameliorative only. It cannot overcome the neurotic 
group sentiment which we suggested was engendered by the present bi-racial social 
hierarchy and which underlies most of the Fijians’ diticulties. 

More and more, the mass of common Fijians may be expected to demand a 
larger voice in their own affairs and a greater share in the wealth of the country. 
It is true that such movements require leaders to make them articulate, but these 
will probably arise. After the last war there was one Fijian agitator whom the 
Government found it necessary to deport. The aftermath of this struggle may 
produce more. Western influence has now proceeded sufficiently far to enable a 
native lacking chiefly blood to gain prestige through his knowledge of the white man’s 
ways. As the Europeans and the ruling chiefs constitute a closed class, the energies 
of such a person, who is unable to rise socially, inevitably turn towards leadership 
of the masses. These are becoming increasingly susceptible to agitation, the new 
conditions rapidly counteracting the almost complete freedom from inhibition 
engendered by primitive Fijian society. If the situation is to improve, therefore, 
scope must be found for the energy and capacity for leadership which is emerging 
from the numerous common class. It would appear that there should be wider 
education and opportunity for able Fijians of whatever birth to assume responsible 
positions, thus strengthening native leadership and enabling the eventual replacement 
of the white administrators and the removal of the appearance of discrimination. 

It would be futile to suggest that there are not serious obstacles to such a goal. 
Although more and more Fijians are growing to dislike semi-autocratic government 
by chiefs, they might at present feel even more resentful towards Government by 
individuals who were not chiefs. And overshadowing all is the Indian problem. 
But it is not suggested that the remedy be applied overnight. Already there are 
some directions in which progress could, and no doubt will, be made. Much more 
might be done through education. Possibly there has been-a tendency in the past 
to underestimate the intelligence of the native and his ability to conceive of matters 
other than those of his household and taro patch. Early one morning during our 
stay in the village of Deuba, we were lying in a practice ambush close to a track 
leading to the coast. Along came two old men who paused about three feet away 
without perceiving us. One said to the other, apparently continuing an argument, 
“ Well, what is Government, anyway.”” The other replied, ‘“‘ As I see it, Government 
is the Law.”” Unfortunately at this stage they moved on, and although their voices 
became raised in theoretical dispute, any further Socratic pronouncements faded 
unheard. 

Even if positive achievement is difficult, one negative measure would seem 
imperative. The mobilization of so much of the native manpower for such a long 
time should surely be discontinued at the very first moment military consideration 
permit. This, together with the war-time propaganda, is accelerating the breakdown 
before the remedy is prepared. 

It is not the wish of the writer to paint an exaggerated picture or to colour it with 
undue pessimism. The Fijian seemed to us as adaptable a being as any of his fellow 
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humans and will probably work out as satisfactory a destiny. It is true, too, that 
in large outlying areas of the colony life is much the same as in the preceding genera- 
tion ; moreover, many Fijians even on the main island are not conscious of any social 
disharmony. But the above impressions were formed without any prior bias and it 
is believed that the sentiments described will soon spread to increasing numbers. 
There can be no question of peace bringing a return to the conditions of 1941. The 
starting point for post-war reforms must be the changed situation brought about by 
the events of the last five years. 


W. R. GEDDES. 
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By Leo AusTEN! 


(i) Introduction. (viii) Magic. 

(ii) Vital Statistics. (ix) Gardening. 

(iii) Chieftainship. (x) Law and Order. 

(iv) Wealth. (xi) Games and Dancing. 

(v) Kula. (xii) Contact with White Settlers. 
(vi) Milamala. (xiii) Conclusion. 


(vii) Death and Religious Beliefs. 


OR over fifty years, the Kiriwinan or native of the Trobriand Islands district 
of the south-eastern division of Papua has been in constant contact with 
Europeans to a greater or lesser extent. This contact with a civilized culture must 
necessarily have altered or modified native society in many ways. F. E. Williams 
very justly remarked that “‘ we do not want to see the old society shattered. We 
want to see it make the necessary adaptations; but otherwise retain as much as 
possible of the form which it evolved to suit its own needs.”’* He also stated that 
“‘ Applied anthropology, however, in the service of. the administration must concern 
itself not merely with native society as it is, but also with native society as it ought 
to be: it must contemplate adaptation to new conditions.’’* 

Malinowski predicted that ‘‘at the death of the present Paramount Chief 
(Touluwa), however, a complete disorganization is sure to take place among the 
natives of the Trobriands, and is certain to be followed by a gradual disintegration 
of culture and extinction of the race.’’4 

Touluwa died in April 1930, and therefore sufficient time has elapsed to make 
possible a review of the whole situation in the Trobriands, and to see the results of 
the clash of cultures and whether we can detect what the future holds for Kiriwinan 
society. It is only by such research that we can hope to help the native in his 
present process of assimilation of new ideas arising from the presence in his midst 
of members of the European race. 

The notes for this paper were made prior to the Japanese war, which, in its turn, 
has no doubt caused many changes in the Trobriands. Still the facts and opinions 


1 Late Resident Magistrate, Territory of Papua. 


2 F. E. Williams, ‘‘ Sentiments and Leading Ideas in Native Society,” p.16. (Anthropological 
Report issued by the Government of Papua, No. 12.) 


3 Op. cit., p. 1. 
*B. Malinowski, Sexual Life of Savages, p. 115. 
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expressed in this paper may be found of some value when research work is again 
possible among this interesting people. 


The views set forth are purely my own, founded on my own observations and 
investigations while I was stationed in the Trobriands from 1931 to 1936. A study of 
these cultural changes in this district may also help others in the island of New Guinea 
in their contact with other tribes. 


VITAL STATISTICS 


The islands included in the Trobriand District of Papua are: Kiriwina, Vakuta, 
Kaileuna, Kuiao, Tuma and a number of smaller islands bounding the Kiriwina 
lagoon, but which are not permanently inhabited ; and also the Lusancay Islands 
to the west, the main ones being Simsim and Kawa. Kitava Island lying to the 
east of Kiriwina is separated from it by a wide and deep channel, and though the 
people are of the same stock and speak the same root language as the Kiriwinans, 
they did not in pre-war days form part of the Trobriand district, and I did not 
visit them. During the time of the Angau regime, the Trobriand district consisted 
of the D’Entrecasteaux Islands, the islands of the pre-war Trobriand district 
mentioned above, and Kitava, the Marshall Bennett Islands and Woodlark Island. 
To me, the district formed by Angau seems much more satisfactory than the pre-war 
one, and I had suggested it to Sir Hubert Murray in pre-war days, but as the change 
would have meant an increase on the financial side, it was not possible then. 


(i) Land. 


The approximate area of Kiriwina Island is 84,000 acres, of which some 50,000 
acres could be called arable land, though of this land a fair proportion is second 
and third class. The arable land available on Vakuta Island is about 3,000 acres, 
while Kaileuna would have about 4,000 acres. We need not bother about the smaller 
islands, as the foregoing is sufficient for our purposes. 

From the above figures for arable land, one must deduct at least 25% for sites 
of villages, both old and new, various sacred groves, cemeteries, plantations, roads, 
et cetera. 


Again, as the system of horticulture obtaining in the Trobriands demands that 
the garden lands be rested for four or five years after being used, we find that in any 
one year the approximate land available for gardening is as follows : 


Kiriwina .. a a ce a -. 7,500 acres . 
Kaileuna vad ‘ Be 4. aig 600 
Vakuta.. et pi és ah xs 500 


The above figures will be referred to again later on. 


(ii) Population. 


When Sir William Macgregor first visited the Trobriand Islands in 1891 he 
calculated the population at 15,000. He does not say whether he included’ Kitava 
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and the eastern islands of Woodlark et cetera, but if he referred purely to what was 
known as the Trobriand district in pre-war days, his estimates must have been very 
inaccurate. It is very doubtful if they would ever have been over 10,000 even 
including Kitava. 

The population has decreased during the last half century. When venereal 
disease was rife among the whole population and no medical treatment was available, 
conditions must have been terrible. When the Government opened a station at 
Losuia in 1907 (that was one year after the Commonwealth had taken over the 
Territory and one year after Mr. Justice Murray had been appointed Lieutenant- 
Governor), there was at least 10% of the population of Kiriwina suffering with V.D. ; 
though this percentage was greatly reduced, the disease spread again during the 
Great War, and when Mr. Whitehouse arrived there about 1918, the percentage of 
V.D. was up again to 10%. However, when he left in 1928 he had reduced the 


disease to approximately 1%, and it remained at this percentage up to the beginning 
of 1942. 


Epidemics also were introduced by white people. Influenza especially has been 
a cause in the decrease of population. This is most noticeable in the Sinaketa villages 
of Kiriwina Island, where most of the early traders worked or settled. 


The following statistics taken from census sheets from 1921 onwards show the 
population for the Trobriand District (but not including Kitava) : 


At 30th June, 1921 the total population was 8,781 
At 30th June, 1933 i i. id 8,544 
At 31st January, 1935 mw ‘se ms 8,537 
At 30th March, 1936 S Z » 8,556 


From records kept from 1932 to 1936, I found that the population of northern 
Kiriwina, where the density is greatest, was showing a steady increase, but the 
Sinaketa villages were declining, and owing to a gap of a few years when apparently 
the death rate among children was great, the population will continue to decline for 
some years to come. Special attention must be paid to this district, and to the 
children now being born, so that the death rate can be reduced considerably. 

Of the population of 8,537 as at 31st January, 1935, there were 7,093 on the 
island of Kiriwina itself, and this number included 2,153 children under 15 years of 
age. The inland villages with their first class garden lands support a population of 
3,886 of whom 1,130 are children, that is there are roughly 2,750 adults. 


(ili) Garden Produce, 


From the above subsections I have been able to arrive at the following statistics, 
which may help in forming a basis for further work. 

Of the 2,750 adults living on the better lands inland, there would not be more 
than 1,650 male gardeners. Taking a good year, from estimates compiled on the 


spot, I found that 500 gardeners would each produce 300 baskets of taitu at the 
B 
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harvest. A basket weighs approximately 15 lb. This means that the best gardeners 
produce approximately 1,100 tons. Of the balance, 500 would produce 200 baskets 
weighing roughly 700 tons, and the remainder would average only 75 baskets or 350 
tons. These make a grand total of 2,150 tons. Of this amount, I estimate that at 
least 300 tons would go to the coastal villages to supplement the produce from their 
gardens, which do not consist of first class garden lands. However, the above 
figures were worked on a year when the climatic conditions were excellent, and when 
the people had worked exceptionally well as it was a katasa or competition year, for 
in the garden year of 1934-35 a maximum of on!" 1,290 tons were produced by the 
inlanders of Kiriwina Island. 

Taitu keeps only for six months at the maximum, and during that time a large 
quantity of the tubers stored in the ‘‘ yam houses” would go bad, partly due to 
pressure and partly because those with broken skins deteriorate much more quickly. 

Allowing 6 Ib. of taitu per day to each adult, and 3 Ib. per day to a child, we find 
that the inland people consume 1,600 tons in roughly six months. The coastal 
people require at least 300 tons, and the Government and the Missions and the traders 
probably use roughly 100 tons, making the total consumption of taitu from the 
inland people’s gardens for six months as 2,000 tons. 

It will be seen therefore that an average year does not supply the wants of the 
people from their taitu gardens only, and that is why it is so very important to see 
that smaller gardens (katmuga and tapopu) are planted at the correct times so that 
crops may be grown to keep a continuous supply of food throughout the whole year. 
This will be further discussed under the section on “ Gardening.” 


CHIEFTAINSHIP 


The Trobriand Islands is the only place in Papua where any real system of 
chieftainship is to be found. It is in a more primitive form than in Fiji, but never- 
theless it is a system which should be guarded, as it has a value that will be useful for 
native administration. 

Chieftainship, which is hereditary, the elder-sister’s son usually being the heir- 
apparent, was maintained by several important underlying factors. The most 
prominent was polygamy whereby the chief accumulated large stores of food, and so 
was in a position to give great feasts, to pay for work done on his behalf, and last but 
not least his many storehouses in which food was displayed added to his prestige in a 
land where rank was associated with food and the quantity of it owned by a man. 

Again polygamy gave the chief a direct connection with the villages from which 
his wives were drawn, and so a more or less temporary confederacy of villages helped 
the chief in his control over a district, and according to the power and authority of a 
chief, so the villagers of his district listened to his orders and his desires. 

The chief, by virtue of his wealth in food, also obtained a controlling interest 
in other native wealth, and as in pre-governmental days he was one of the few who 
owned pigs, betel nuts, and coconuts, his subjects were dependent on his and his 
relations’ generosity for these luxuries. 
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As the chief was the richest man in the community, he had the command of 
sorcerers, for he could pay more to a sorcerer for services rendered than anyone else. 
Again, after he had been in the position as a chief for some time, he would also receive 
acknowledgment from his people that he possessed a knowledge of the black arts, 
and no doubt from time to time took credit for deaths that had occurred quite 
naturally. The fear of sorcery among the people being deeply rooted, they usually 
came to fear their chief, but at the same time they held him in esteem for his many 
good qualities, and also for the beneficent magical powers he was supposed to 
command. f 

When Macgregor first visited these islands, the then Paramount Chief, Numukala, 
had great powers and authority which extended over the greater portion of Kiriwina 
Island as well as Kaileuna and Kuaio Islands to the west. His successor was 
Touluwa, and it was this man to whom Malinowski makes reference in so many of 
his works. On accession to the chieftainship, Touluwa was not greatly feared by his 
people, but by degrees he obtained a ropenation. as a sorcerer, and made many 
enemies even among his own people. 

The Papuan Government opened a station at Losuia in 1907, and the magistrate 
in charge found it necessary to take action against those practising black magic. 
During the following ten years Touluwa was convicted of practising sorcery, and was 
sent to gaol for a period. It has been said that the imprisonment of Touluwa was 
one of the prime contributing factors towards his final downfall. Although it may 
have reduced his authority in some measure, I believe, as a result of my inquiries, 
that Touluwa’s authority and power came to an end mainly through himself (vide 
p. 21), and also through the introduction of a higher culture, too suddenly and over 
such a short period. A change had to come sooner or later, but had the modifications 
come slowly, the people could have absorbed them more easily. 

In 1907, there were very few coconuts on Kiriwina, and most of the trees that 
were growing were owned by people of rank. The average person depended for the 
greater part of his supply from visitors from other islands, or when voyages were 
made to the D’Entrecasteaux Group. The magistrate, Mr. Bellamy, who was also 
the medical officer for the district, naturally wished to see coconuts available to all, 
and he issued an order under the Native Regulations that all able-bodied men should 
plant coconuts along the sides of the roads. By doing this, he would not interfere 
with important garden lands. The Government provided the seed nuts for the 
people. Ina place like Kiriwina where there is not an overabundance of fatty foods, 
it was a very wise move on the part of the magistrate. To-day, one can realize 
what benefit that magistrate conferred on the Kiriwinans. The planting-up of the 
roads made little difference to the chiefs, so far as their own wealth in coconuts was 
concerned. Coconuts do not bear in a year, and in Kiriwina the great benefits 
derived by the commoners were not noticeable for some seven or eight years after 
the scheme had been started. Then, of course, the monopoly held by the chief and 
by the people of noble rank in the making of gifts of coconuts became valueless, for 
the commoners had usufruct of the nuts they had planted along the roadsides. 
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Betel nuts, another monopoly of people of rank, especially the chief, were being 
planted surreptitiously by the commoners, as soon as they could obtain more than 
was required for consumption. With greater activity in the pearling industry, more 
betel nuts were being imported by the European, and naturally the commoner 
benefited considerably. No longer had some of the commoners to buy a certain 
root from the D’Entrecasteaux, which blackened the teeth in the same way as chewing 
betel nut and lime did. 

That most delectable of foods—pork—was eagerly sort after by the native. 
But the average native did not have so very much of it toeat. After all, although a 
chief might own many pigs, still he had hundreds of mouths to feed at a feast, and 
so if the majority of the people were practically vegetarians, it was through force of 
circumstances, and eating of bush pig was tabu. However, it was not uncommon 
in the olden days for a person, even of rank, to eat bush pig if he thought he would 
not be found out. It was a very good thing for the outcasts of Boitalu village that 
they ate bush pig, for it gave an outlet for the sale of bush pigs killed in the gardens. 
The pearling industry brought the European pig to the Trobriands, and the traders 
gave out sucklings to the commoners and others to look after in much the same way 
as the chief did to his swineherds. But there was a difference. The white trader 
paid for looking after his sow, and when the sow had produced a litter, a proportion 
of the young pigs went to the swineherd. Apparently there was some obstruction 
by the chiefs, for the magistrate issued an order that commoners could keep pigs. 
With the traders on the one side anxious to breed pigs for sale, and the commoner 
anxious to receive pigs in part payment for his pearls, I cannot see that the order was 
wrong, though it had a devastating effect. After all, why should not the commoners 
own pigs if they bought them legitimately. Once the European came to the 
Trobriands, and brought the very things which had previously been monopolies of 
people of rank, the three important luxuries were available to the commoners. It 
was hard, no doubt, for the chief to find the ground crumbling under him in such a 
short period of time. Nothing had been done to prepare the chiefs for a loss of age- 
old monopolies. As we had taken so much away from the chief, we might have 
helped him with some scheme that would make up for them, such as advising him to 
plant an area with coconuts, from which copra could have been made and sold 
purely for the benefit of the chief. Naturally it would not have been right for the 
chief's people to work for him without some compensation, but a percentage of the 
money obtained for the chief’s copra could have gone towards paying the chief's 
workers. 

The introduction of iron began before the actual advent of the traders, the first 
pieces being obtained from a wreck or two, and others from far-away districts by way 
of the Kula circle. At first iron was used only by chiefs and people of rank, but little 
by little as more iron came into the islands the commoners too were able to make or 
buy something that would make gardening easier. Prior to the introduction of iron, 
the people used stone axes, but it is very doubtful if there were sufficient to go round, 
so that the chief found no difficulty in getting commoners connected by marriage to 
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make gardens for him. Possibly, too, part of the garden routine came into being 
owing to the lack of sufficient gardening tools. The introduction of iron gave an 
added independence to the commoners. 

Tobacco, a plant unknown in the early eighties of the last century, took a great 
hold of the people once it was introduced. Commoners had just as great a craving 
for the narcotic as men of rank. They were not pfepared to see this become a 
monopoly ; and it never did. 

The men in the Kula circle® were originally only a minority of the men in a 
village, and were mostly men of rank or closely connected with men of rank. The 
wealth brought by the pearling industry gave a chance to many others to make 
partners along the circle of islands, until to-day there are only a few who have not 
some interest in the Kula. 

Let us return to Touluwa, late Paramount Chief. As the people saw that the 
Government intended putting down black magic, they took sides with the Government 
in its policy. Touluwa had by now a very evil reputation as a sorcerer, even though 
he was supposed to have given up the practice. The ever-growing independence of 
the commoner found that it could assert itself, and the luxuries previously obtained 
only through people of rank were available without the latters’ help. A reaction set 
in, and the commoners began giving less and less respect to a chief in whom they had 
lost confidence. This became so real that in one year some of Touluwa’s relations, 
through his marriages, who had brought food for his yam-houses, actually took their 
full baskets back again to their own villages. The Paramount Chief's great store- 
house was becoming more and more empty after each harvest, and in 1928 the 
magistrate at Losuia wrote to the Governor asking that Touluwa be given a pound of 
tobacco each month, which might heip to raise his prestige a little. But Touluwa 
had sunk too low in the eyes of his people, except among some of his near relations 
who stood by him. In addition, the old chief was beginning to lose his faculties and 
was rapidly declining into a senile stage. The people realized too that now his 
dreaded powers were gone, and so too was gone his old authority. To such an extent 
had the mighty fallen that one day when he wanted to visit Tuma to bring back some 
of his betel nuts he could not get a single canoe to take him over ! 


In April 1930 Touluwa died, and he was given obsequies fitting to a man of his 
rank. For some reason the real heir-apparent, Uluwaiagu, was passed over for 
Touluwa’s favourite and more popular nephew, Mitakata. Mitakata had a certain 
dignity and personality, but it had not been greatly developed during his uncle’s 
lifetime. He came into the chieftainship at a time when he was poor. There were 
few pigs available and not many yams in his yam-houses. It did not matter just 
then. He was mourning his uncle, the great chief, and Mitakata’s spirit at that time 
was not in a state to help him overcome his difficulties, so for a year or so he remained 
merely a paramount chief in name, without authority and without proper respect 


5 The story of the Kula circle and its ramifications is told by B. Malinowski in his Argonauts 
of the Western Pacific. Vide also section 5 of this article. 
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being paid to him by his many subjects. There were however many district chiefs, 
who still had the respect of their people, and the people showed their respect 
by keeping their chief’s yam-houses filled, and paying the necessary homage due to a 
chief of noble blood. 

During 1932, the Government set itself out to see what could be done about 
chieftainship, and steps were taken to stop the decay that had set in. However, the 
chiefs were warned that black magic would not be countenanced, and that all must 
give up the practice. The new Paramount Chief was given a yearly present of 24 
pounds of tobacco, paid to him in monthly instalments. At each weekly councillors’ 
meeting at Losuia, the dignity and authority of the district chiefs was impressed on 
all councillors, and the people were asked to show their old-time respect to their 
chiefs. Little by little the commoners began to realize that their chiefs were being 
treated as people in authority, and the Government was deferring to them in small 
matters, and allowing them with the help of the councillors to advise in minor matters 
affecting them as a whole. The native missionaries too who had at first no desire 
to see the authority of the chiefs reinstated, began to see that the Government was 
not working against them, and where they were chiefs with authority, they themselves 
might gain more ground in their work with such chiefs on their side. This different 
attitude of the native missionaries also had its effect. 


There were many other ways in which chieftainship was helped along its thorny 
road, and when I left in 1936 I felt that it had been placed on a firm footing for some 
years to come, and that although the use of chieftainship for indirect administration 
was still in its infancy, there was still a system that had a valuable basis. Whether 
chieftainship will go altogether later on, or whether it will weather the storm of the 
troubles arising out of the Japanese war, remains to be seen. I myself think that if 
we could educate the people more, and by the people I mean the noble class as well 
as the commoners, there is no reason why chieftainship should not become a power 
for good government and the benefit of the Trobriands as a whole. To my mind it is 
too soon to sweep chieftainship away, even though it may not be democratic in its 
outlook at present. As the people become more enlightened, provided the children 
of the chiefly clans progress with the commoners, I see no reason why they cannot 
absorb democratic ideals, along with a system of chieftainship. The process, 
however, must not be too hurried, or else we might be faced with another depopulation 
problem. 


WEALTH 


What actually is wealth from a native viewpoint ? I should say that in the days 
before the traders and missionaries had arrived, native wealth embraced the owner- 
ship of large quantities of food, ceremonial stone axes, gardening stone adzes, imported 
clay cooking pots, possession of betel nut and coconut trees, and last, but not least, 
domesticated pigs. There were also articles of esthetic value, which were important 
enough to be included in native wealth, such as belts of sapisapi buttons, soulava 
necklaces of sapisapi beads, and decorative armshells. All these and many others 
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could be included in the native term vaigua (valuables), though some gugua which 
include articles of everyday use might also come under the heading of native wealth. 
These latter would include implements of various types, ornaments of lesser value 
and the many minor articles which go to furnishing a native’s house. 

Besides the various native valuables mentioned above, the following also come 
under the heading of vatgua: kuekue and doga necklaces, ceremonial cooking pots 
(kwotlamola) ; shell ornaments (bunadoga); sapisapi hair ornament (segadula) ; 
saiveva browbands ; village pigs; and ceremonial yams (katpwakali). Other body 
ornaments, dress, stone adzes (utukena), betel nuts, coconuts and food generally, 
all come into the category of gugua ; and so do plaited arm, wrist, and waist bands ; 
the long feather (makata) used according to rank ; dancing feathers for headdresses ; 
dancing and fighting shields; spears; native mats; wooden bowls; stones for 
sharpening axes and knives; and European calico and print, and iron axes and 
knives. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that articles of greatest native value are, 
with two exceptions, things of little economic utility. These two are village pigs and 
ceremonial yams. 

In pre-European days, the chiefs and village headmen had a monopoly of 
ownership in pigs, betel nuts and coconuts, and they were also the main possessors 
of the gardening adzes, though the latter might be owned by a few commoners who 
happened to be in ula circle of trade. 

To-day, owing to the Government planting all roads with coconuts, commoners 
have much of this nutritious fruit to eat. Trading in modern times, especially 
pearling, has broken down the ownership of betel nuts and pigs by the few. Everyone 
now has a number of betel trees of his own, and I doubt if there is a single man who 
is not the owner of at least one pig. The Government has been blamed for breaking 
down the exclusive possession of pigs, but from the many enquiries made, the decay 
had set in prior to the Government establishing itself at Losuia. As the commoners 
were gaining more and more wealth by their own efforts in diving for pearls, they 
naturally wanted to keep the pigs and betel nut given by the trader in part payment 
for pearls, and though the actual person who received the pig probably had to give 
it away to one of his relations, that relation could conceivably be a commoner too. 
For a time, the chief was able to take these pigs for his own use, but as the people 
became more acquisitive through intercourse with the traders, this state of things 
gradually decayed through the ever-growing independence of the commoners. 
This independence must gradually become more and more noticeable as time goes on, 
and wealthy commoners arise who will be able to compete even against the Paramount 
Chief himself. I am certain that this growing independence, if carefully watched 
and guided, can be used for the good of the people, but it is a state of things that must 
evolve of its own account without any extra pushing from the Government or the 
Missions. 

The pearling industry also gave the commoners a chance of obtaining ceremonial 
stone axes made by the traders themselves, and they also learnt from the traders to 
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pawn their valuables with the trader when they wanted an advance between seasons. 
This meant that the native who pawned his vaigua would want to get it back, and 
to do so would have to sell his pearls next season to his pawnbroker. On some of the 
genuine ceremonial stone axes as much as {5 and more has been advanced. I under- 
stand that when all the Europeans left the Trobriands after the Japanese came into 
the war, one of the first things the natives did was to break and enter into the stores. 
If this be correct, who can blame the Trobriander for wanting to recover his property 
even though he might have an idea that the owner of the store might some day 
return ? ‘ 

Tobacco also comes under the category of gugua. In the early ’70’s and ’80’s 
of last century, whalers calling at Kiriwina often paid for things with tobacco, but 
usually it was thrown away as the people did not understand smoking. When 
Whitten and Oscar Solberg had a trading station on the north-west end of Kiriwina, 
they could not get the natives to smoke, until one day Whitten persuaded one 
of the Toliwaga chiefs to have a draw from his cigarette. After that, smoking spread 
all over the island, and to-day the Trobriander is the most inveterate smoker through- 
out Papua. 

I have not spoken about money, that is English money, which also can be 
placed in the gugua class of wealth. At present, or rather prior to this war, it is 
doubtful if the average person understood the real value of money. It was a useful 
article for barter, and the coastal people who made the most money during the 
pearling season spent it rather riotously, paying the inland people exorbitant sums 
for baskets of taitu and yams when they were short of food. This was not always 
to the good of the inland people as it meant that the coastal people did not go out 
fishing as often as they should. The result was that the inland people did not get 
as much fish as they received in the past. ,If the coastal people are dependent on the 
inland people to supplement their garden produce, the inland people are certainly 
dependent on the coastal people for the greater part of their fish diet. 

During the coming years, I suggest that an entirely new system be worked out 
‘for pearling. If pearls were handled only by the Government, providing they had 
someone they could trust to do the selling on the European and Indian markets, great 
profits could be made for the benefit of the Trobrianders. To-day, so long as there 
are numerous middlemen handling the pearls, no one can make much of a profit. 
Prior to the war in 1939, very few of the pearl-buyers in the Trobriands made a decent 
profit, and those who did make a profit did not make sufficient to give them any 
hope of security in the years to come. Raphael Brudo explained to me before he 
died how great a difference it made in the profits by doing away with the middleman 
pearl-buyer from Paris and going over to India himself to sell on the Indian market. 
He always considered that if the great pearl merchants of Paris and elsewhere could 
afford to send intermediary buyers all over the world to buy up pearls in the places 
where they were fished, then there was no reason why he should not take a trip to 
the markets. He proved that it was more profitable, but then it must be remembered 
that he was rather an expert on pearls. We do not want false values to be placed on 
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pearls by the natives of the Trobriands, but there must be some way whereby more 
profits can come for the benefit of the native pearlers and their relations. 

The people must be taught the proper value of money, and how it can be used to 
provide them with necessities that will raise their standards of living, and help them 
in their economic life generally. One thing I would like to see in the Trobriands 
would be a branch of the Commonwealth Savings Bank. They should be taught the 
value of banking the money they cannot use, rather than have it tucked away in 
some little bag or hidden in a part of their house. 


KuLaA 


B. Malinowski, in his Argonauts of the Western Pactfic, has described in detail 
the voyaging of certain peoples living on the islands between Samarai and Woodlark 
and the Louisiade archipelago. In this circle of islands lie the Trobriands with 
which this article deals. Briefly, on these voyages are carried valuable armshells 
and necklaces which are exchanged with partners who live along the circle of islands 
and the custom is known as kula. 

The coastal people of Kavataria on Kiriwina, and those on the outlying islands 
to the west obtain from the reefs conus shells (mwalt). These are cut into armshells 
and filed up and cleaned of a proportion of their discolorations. The owners, not 
necessarily those who have found them, give them an individual name. The arm- 
shells are placed in classes or categories according to their size. The largest, those 
that would fit the arm near the shoulder and still be too large to be kept in position 
without the use of string, are known as muligibagebila. Coming down the scale the 
class names are mulitaitu, tokulula, tubatula, kaikeketatula, kasikeyarakwatota, kasi- 
keyaramigumwasila, tupona, tututu, kauta. The last three are smaller than a man’s 
wrist. 

When the new mwali are placed in the kula by the owner, he takes it to his 
partner at Dobu, whence it travels through other partners to Gumwasila and thence 
eventually to Tubetube. From there it travels in an anti-clockwise direction to 
Woodlark Island, where it is polished and ornamented and only from that time does 
it take its proper place in the kula circle. However it takes many years for even the 
largest mwali to become an historical ornament with renown attaching to the 
temporary possessor of it. 

The shell necklaces, soulava, travel in the opposite direction from the mwalt, 
that is clockwise. They start from Tubetube through Dobu and Gumwasila to 
Kiriwina and thence through Kitava, Iwa, Gawa to Woodlark and back to Tubetube 
either direct or through Misima Island. The native name for Woodlark Island is 
Murua. Since the manufacture of sowlava by the white trading community, it is 
possible for them to be placed on the circle, but they too do not become of great value 
until many years have passed. Those made in Kiriwina travel through Kitava, 
Iwa and Gawa to Murua and so on to Tubetube. 

At Murua and Tubetube, the armshells and necklaces are sorted out and classed, 
in both cases, according to size. The necklace groups are bagiliku, bagidou, bagiyeru, 
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for the longest ones, and bagtsamu, wontia, buduwageru, bigitorobo, taituyanabo, 
solomont, and rova. The last class but one seems to be of modern introduction. 


A man entering the kula starts with small armshells and necklaces, gradually 
rising in scale as he becomes richer. 


A native dying, whilst a member of the kuda, will pass his “ road” on to his 
nephew if he considers the nephew has looked after him during his lifetime ; but 
if he is very fond of his own son, he may pass over his nephew and give his “ road ”’ 
to his son, with its accompanying riches. 


The kula is a great ceremonial exchange in which the armshells and necklaces 
play the ceremonial part. Interconnected with the kula is the exchange and pre- 
sentation of foodstuffs. For instance Murua is dependent to a large extent on Kitava 
for obtaining its requirements of yams and taitu. Vakuta and Dobu and Gumasila 
exchange sago and yams, and sago also passes to Kitava from Dobu. Other food- 
stuffs also play their part in the circle. Besides foodstuffs, native cooking pots, 
native wealth such as stone axes, and even iron knives and tomahawks and, of course, 
interchange of pigs all help to make this economic circle of great value as a trading 
concern. 

When the Kiriwinans were asked what would happen if the kula ever broke 
down, they said it would be disastrous not only to Murua and Gumasila, who do not 
grow very many yams, but also to the people of Kiriwina itself as the very trading of 
fish from the coastal villages to the inland people is interconnected in some way with 
the kula. Thus it is in the interests of the Government to see that the kula continues. 


Of course there are numerous petty squabbles in the kula transactions, especially 
if a man believes he is being deprived of his rightful ku/a wealth. Both Malinowski 
and Fortune have pointed out that dishonesty occurs at times both among the 
Kiriwinans and the Dobuans. That is only to be expected when to-day the kula 
numbers hundreds, nay thousands, in its circle. Human nature is not perfect, and 
some natives who think they can double-cross their partners and get away with it 
naturally try. However, these alleged double-crossings are often not such at all, 
but are due to misunderstanding. I have often heard that such-and-such a people 
were holding up the mwalt or the soulava and were ruining the kula, only to find that 
the fault lay not with the accused, but was due to some hold-up which might occur 
three, four or more positions away on the circle. Various reasons may cause such a 
hold-up. Sometimes the death of a prominent Kulan will disorganize the system 
for months until his successor has readjusted himself, and is ready to take his share 
again in the ula wealth. A Kulan will nearly always blame his immediate partner 
for any delay in the circle of exchange, though it may not be his fault at all. Again 
if a native in the kula hears that his partner has a kula article, and this is given to 
someone other than a man waiting for kudu, he gets angry and complains, whereas, 
if the truth were known, this very article may have come another road, four or five 
positions away, and may be vaga (an article for which an exchange article will be 
presented later on. Malinowski calls vaga ‘‘ the opening gift.’’) 
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To give a concrete instance of such a case: Topai’isi of Vakuta took a mwali 
called yauruadibwau to Dobu. This mwali had travelled from Labakom of Murua 
Island to Tolemega of Gawa, thence to Tokutuai of Iwa, thence to a partner at Kitava, 
and finally to Topai’isi of Vakuta. The latter was taking it as vaga to a Dobu man 
called Paniwau. Topai’isi’s partner at Dobu, called Tom, knew that as far as Iwa, 
the partners were along his “‘ road,’’ so when he was not given the mwali as kudu 
(really, the exchange article for one previously given),* Tom made a great fuss ; but 
Topai’isi was right in his road for his kudu article for Tom had to come from Gisiarua 
of Murua to Tokutuai of Iwa, and there was no cause for Topai’isi to make vaga on 
this route. Tom eventually made a vaga to Topai’isi of a wontia soulava, and later 
he was paid kudu by Topai’isi in a mwali, but he could not get one of the larger mwali 
as kudu, and would have had to accept its pair in the mwali class somewhere about 
katkekttatatula, or perhaps even tubatula, but no larger. If Topai’isi managed to 
raise a larger necklace and pass it along his road clockwise, his partner might send 
him an armshell of great price. Then when Topai’isi went to Dobu again, Tom would 
probably complain again that he was not getting his proper wealth, as this large 
armshell would not come to Tom along his present road. 

In all troubles concerning the kuda, there is only one way in which these matters 
can be finalized, and that is by either having the two parties present, or else finding 
out the “ road” by which the ula article travelled, and learning the class groups of 
the vaga and the kudu. Of course, one must realize that the class groups for Kiriwinan 
mwali may be unknown in Dobu, but there should be no difficulty in finding where 
on the arm the mwali fitted, or what length the sowlava was, and also where the 
mwali and the soulava stand as regards their monetary value. It was pointed out 
to me that dimdims (Europeans) have {100 notes, {50 notes, {1 notes and Io/- notes, 
and also they have 2/-, 1/-, 6d. and 3d. pieces of silver. Some of these notes may be 
of the same size, but some are “‘ more high in name,” and so with some of the mwali 
and soulava of the same size. Another good explanation of kula trading was given 
as follows: One goes fishing. One takes a shellfish and puts some of it on the hook. 
Some of it is put in the water to let the fish smell. By and bye one hooks a good fish. 
So with kula; one has kula wealth for exchange—but that is not all. One must 
attract one’s partner, and therefore one gives him food and other things and he will 
soften his heart. Then one may catch a priceless vaga, or if the partner has been good 
towards one, he might be given kudu slightly more in value than the kudu was 
worth. 

The above gives but a brief description of ku/a, and is merely included to explain 
references to kula in other sections. 


MILAMALA 


Each year at the full moon falling between the latter half of October and the 
first two weeks of November, a swarm of annelids appears off the eastern coast of 


® See B. Malinowski, Argonauts of the Western Pacific, p. 98. 
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Vakuta Island. This annelid is known in Samoa as the palolo worm. It has also 
been recorded off some of the islands of the Mandated Territory of New Guinea, 
and I think it also visits the Mekeo coast of Papua, as I once noted great activity 
there when swarms of what seemed tiny fish were being gathered in nets by the 
natives. 

In the Trobriands, the palolo is known as milamala. It begins to swarm in 
small numbers the day before the full moon, and reaches its swarming maximum at 
the evening of full moon. The Vakutans all go out with nets to obtain as great a 
quantity as possible before the false dawn (4 a.m.), when the annelid begins to move 
away from the coast and by daylight are few in numbers. As the swarms move 
away, the natives of Vakuta return to the village and hold the yoba ceremony, which 
consists of religious rites associated with the return of the baloma, or spirits of the 
dead, from the underworld land of Tuma. 

Whether the swarming of the milamala once a year gave rise to the concept of the 
return of the baloma spirits, it is impossible to ascertain. Nor could I learn if there 
was any association of the root mila in the word milamala, with mila which in the 
Kiriwinan language means “ to simulate.”” One finds this root in such words as 
imtlagwadi (it simulates a child), the name for the human embryo a month or two 
before birth. We find it again in im#lasopi (it simulates water), a word used to 
describe ‘‘ melted dripping.” I have not been able to distinguish the dissyllabic 
word mala, but further research may find something of interest. 

Though the Vakutans do not hold their yoba ceremony until the October- 
November full moon, the ceremony on the main island of Kiriwina is held during the 
moon called the Kirtwina milamala, which is full in August-September. In the 
coastal villages along the lagoon, however, and in the Kuboma district, the yoba is 
held still a month earlier, at the Kuboma milamala which falls during the July-August 
moon. 

On Kiriwina Island, as there is no swarming of the palolo worm, and the time 
for the milamala festival depends to a great extent on the time of the harvesting of 
the taitu crop, other means are taken to fix the correct moon. This has been fully 
dealt with in my paper ‘‘ The Seasonal Gardening Calendar of Kiriwina.’’” 

The importance of the milamala moon is referred to in the section on 
‘‘ Gardening,”’ so there is no need at this point to do more than stress the significance 
of milamala as the end of the old gardening year and the beginning of the new, a fact 
which should never be lost sight of. 


DEATH AND RELIGIOUS BELIEFS 


The following merely touches upon one or two important points that are worthy 
of notice. : 

The Trobriander, in the past, buried his dead in the ground, but in the districts 
of Luba, Kiriwina and Wakaisa, the bones were later dug up and taken to caves 


7 Vide Oceania, Vol. IX, No. 3, March, 1939. 
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along the eastern and north-eastern shores. Commoners and people of high rank 
had their bones taken to different caves. The former were placed in wooden pots, 
while those of noble birth were tied up in a special mat and conveyed to a cave in a 
miniature yam-house. The sticks composing the latter were afterwards distributed 
among the relations of the dead person. 

When the Government came to Kiriwina, the practice of wearing some of the 
bones of a dead relation was stopped, and apparently, though no definite order was 
given, the people believed that once a person had been buried, the grave could not be 
reopened, even after a considerable lapse of time. So the custom of depositing 
bones in the caves ceased, though in 1932 the bones of Paramount Chief Touluwa, 
who had died two years previously, were taken to the chiefs’ burial cave. 

The custom of depositing the bones for final resting in a cave had at least one 
good feature: it meant that only a little of the good garden ground was utilized for 
cemeteries, but now as time goes on, more and more good land will be required for 
cemeteries. 

The great ceremony at Milamala time after the main crops have been harvested 
and placed in the yam-houses was known as yoba.* A display of wealth and food 
was made,and the spiritswho had returned for a time from the Underworld of Tuma 
were chased back to the happy land of the dead. With the advent of Christianity 
in these parts, it was only natural that this ceremony should begin to die out, and 
to-day those who do participate in it, do so verv half-heartedly. It should not be 
long before it has entirely disappeared. 

If this ceremony and others accompanying it have to go, would it not be as well 
to have some other great ceremony to take their place ? The missionary—native or 
European—could hold a great harvest festival in each village church, when food and 
wealth could still be displayed. It would help to mark the distinctive time of the 
year, just before spring, and the people would understand that the present moon or 
the next one following was the spring moon, when crops planted would make the 
best progress. It could be made quite an important function—prayers could be 
said in the churches for the departed, and the Government too could play its part by 
having the usual Christmas festivities held at Milamala time instead of at Christmas 
or New Year, while the Missions could still hold their sports meetings at Christmas 
time to mark that festival. 

In olden times the soul or spirit of a person was believed to be a reincarnation 
of an ancestral spirit from Tuma, the land of the dead. To-day the average native 
Christian is rather like the average European ; he says he does not know whence his 
spirit came nor of what it is made, and leaves it at that. It was believed, of old, 
that the watwaia or reincarnating spirit was one of the causes whereby pregnancy 
was brought into existence.* To-day the people are coming to understand more and 


® L. Austen, ‘‘ The Seasonal Garden Calendar of Kiriwina,”’ Oceania, Vol. IX, No. 3, pp. 241-2 ; 
also B. Malinowski, Coral Gardens and their Magic, Vol. I, p. 54. 


*L. Austen, Oceania, Vol. V, No. 1, pp. 102 ff. 
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more physiological paternity, even though their impressions are still rather vague and 
crude. The new belief may not be so beautiful as that of the old, but it is certainly 
more practical. If the people were only educated more in the rudiments of biology, 
they would benefit materially. For example, they might ‘well try to\ improve the 
strain of their village pigs, and not castrate boars of pure-bred European types. 
Likewise, inbreeding of domestic birds and animals would be stopped. 

There seems to me to be no reason why native Christians could not believe in a 
modified baloma or watwaia theory without conflicting with Christian dogma. 
Malinowski seemed to think that the idea of the Trinity could not be taught until the 
idea of matrilineal descent was got rid of. I understand that the concept of the 
Trinity is not stressed by the Missions, and this is all to the good as it is doubtful 
if the native could grasp it. Indeed most Europeans have to accept this philosophical 
concept by faith alone. 

As the Kiriwinan assimilates more and more the biological theory of conception, 
matriliny may change considerably, but there is no reason why the mother’s line 
should not remain pre-eminent in all social matters and also in inheritance, but if 
change does take place, it should be a slow process of evolution by the natives 
themselves, rather than one of forcing new concepts on them quickly. 

One other custom associated with religious beliefs is that of kawogala. Whena 
person dies, his or her nearest relations refrain from eating anything that grows under 
the soil. This means that all yams, taitu, arrowroot, manioc and such-like foods 
cannot be eaten, and these near relations of the dead person are limited to such things 
as maize, and other cereals, and fruits. In bygone days, before the introduction of 
cereals and fruits such as pawpaws and pineapples et cetera, the person undergoing 
this mourning tabu would have had to depend purely on nuts and fruits of the bush, 
and many of these were very innutritious. The tabu of kawogala came before me for 
the first time when a man of fine physique suddenly fainted under my office, and I 
was informed that the cause was due to his lack of good food. I immediately began 
inquiry into the surrounding causes, and, finding that this food prohibition was 
having serious effects on many people, especially on pregnant women, I searched 
round for new foods. I then introduced the pigeon pea (Cajanus indicus) and an 
edible sorghum (Sorghum milo). It was found that none would attempt to eat these 
newly introduced foods during the first year, but later when the seed that was 
produced was grown from their own soils, many began to eat the peas and the grain, 
and by the time I left I found that those in mourning were using an appreciable 
amount. Whether they still do I cannot say, but it is most essential that steps be 
taken to introduce as many varieties of foods as possible, suitable for eating during 
the period of tabu. In this way we shall not interfere with a native custom, and 
there will be no necessity to make any laws prohibiting it. Another custom during 
mourning or rather at the death of a person of rank was to cut down his betel nut 
and coconut trees and despoil his garden. This naturally must be stopped, other- 
wise much good food will be spoilt. Perhaps we could get the natives to replace this 
destructive custom by getting them merely to place a tabu on the eating of the fruit 
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from the dead person’s betel and coconut trees for the period of intense mourning, 
while the tubers in the garden could be given away or sold on behalf of the dead 
person’s heirs. 


Macic 


In olden times and until quite recently, the sorcerer in Kiriwina who used magic 
for malicious purposes was a power in the land, and was the right-hand man of the 
chief. In many cases, the chief himself was alleged to be a person with a great 
knowledge of the black arts. 

Sorcery fulfilled a much needed want in primitive society, acting as a genuine 
legal force, being used in carrying out the rules of tribal law, preventing the use of 
violence, and restoring equilibrium.’ 

Had black magic been used only as a legal sanction, it would not have declined 
so much on the coming of the white man with his laws prohibiting the use of malicious 
magic. What caused the decay in the practice of black magic was the spiteful 
uses to which it was put. Anyone with a grudge against another could pay a sorcerer 
to work evil against his enemy, whether the offence was small or great, or whether the 
offence was of an imaginary nature. For instance, a girl tiring of her lover, and 
changing over to some other wooer, might be the death of the new paramour if the 
discarded lover was sufficiently angry to call in the services of a sorcerer. A 
commoner, unrelated by marriage to a person of high rank, was not allowed to 
produce a large harvest under penalty of being bewitched by a sorcerer paid by a 
chief. In many other ways, a man’s freedom was curtailed unnecessarily by the 
ever-present fear of someone, whom he had opposed or rivalled in any way, getting 
a sorcerer to cast a spell upon him. 


For carrying out the rules of tribal law, sorcery was undoubtedly of great use, 
but as I have said, as soon as the people saw any hope of freedom from the spitefulness 
of sorcery, they welcomed the opportunity of ridding themselves of it. In doing so, 
of course, it was a case of getting rid of sorcery altogether or else of using it purely 
as a legal force. There could not be, however, any half measures ; sorcery had to 
go and to be replaced by European laws as far as possible. 

As I have stated above, a chief very often practised sorcery (black magic) 
himself. “‘ Beneficent magic ”’ is xot malicious and the present Papuan laws definitely 
distinguish between them. The story of the great chieftainess, Botabalu,"! shows 
clearly how the chiefs of bygone days gained renown for their practice of black 
magic, but at the same time it shows how they looked after their people by performing 
beneficent magic to produce crops which caused yam-houses to overflow, and to keep 
epidemics away from their villages. By the latter means they earned the respect of 
their peoples, who were only too willing to “ bow in reverence ’’ before their chiefs. 


10 B. Malinowski in Crime and Custom in Savage Society, p. 86. 


11 Vide L. Austen, ‘“‘ Botabalu: A Trobriand Chieftainess,””’ Mankind, Vol. 2, No. 8, 1940, 
pp. 270-4. 
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Mosilibu, who was the chief of Tukwaukwa village while I was in the Trobriands, 
was once upon a time a powerful sorcerer, but as his village became more and more 
Christianized, the people turned against Mosilibu, on account of his reputation as a 
sorcerer aid also for other reasons, but before he died although most of his authority 
was gone, his reputation still stuck to him even though he had no chance of using his 
powers. I remember that the people of Tukwaukwa, though Christians, still feared 
sorcery from the foreigners. They complained to me about the Dobuans who had 
come over on kula, and accused the visitors of Having killed off a number of Tuk- 
waukwans with sorcery. The matter was investigated but not an atom of truth was 
found in the statement, for the people who had allegedly died through black magic 
undoubtedly died of influenza. The fear of sorcery dies hard. 

I have investigated many of the alleged practices of the sorcerer, but so far have 
found nothing produced locally that might cause death. Tuva (derris) root which 
is a fish stupifier, was one poison alleged to be used by sorcerers. This stomachic 
poison could not, if administered in small quantities, cause death, though taken in 
large quantities it might produce the desired result, but then the person drinking it 
would undoubtedly know what he was taking. It has been used for attempted 
suicide. 

The gall-bladder of a toadfish (soka) is alleged to kill if rubbed over a betel nut 
or if a minute quantity is introduced into a cigarette. My enquiries lead me to 
believe that death by the secret administration of soka is impossible. I have known 
of deaths from eating the toadfish which had not been properly cleaned, but in all 
those cases the amount of poison taken was very much more than could possibly be 
rubbed on the outside of a betel nut or inserted into a cigarette. It might be 
mentioned here that in olden times the Trobriander did not smoke, so cigarettes 
then would be out of the question. 

The sorcerer has many other ways of working his magic. One is by placing on 
the fire, at dead of night, in the house of the person to be bewitched, a charmed 
package of small pieces of bark or certain leaves. This manner of death is a long 
drawn-out affair, and in most cases death is due to suggestion through a third party. 
In other parts of Papua the same procedure is gone through, but in most cases 
something personal belonging to the man to be killed is inserted in the charm, and 
he is usually informed of it ; and as the charm dries out over the fire, so the bewitched 
person withers away and finally dies. I know this happens, as I have personally 
seen the results. 

Fear of the sorcerer coming at night is very real; when anyone is sick, there is 
always a guard day and night, to ensure that no sorcerer comes in secret to work his 
dreadful deeds. Many years ago, cyanide found its way over to the Trobriands 
from the mines at Woodlark Island, and its effects were well known. Some might 
also have been used for magic before the thefts became known. However, owing to 
quick governmental action, the leakage from these mines was stopped before any 
large quantity had been taken away, and the greater part of that which did find its 
way to the Trobriands was soon collected. It is very doubtful if there is any cyanide 
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left in the Trobriands. Since the Japanese war, it is possible that other things to 
cause death will be used, and the greatest care should be taken to enquire quietly 
whether there is any new source of “ poisons.”’ 

The following story of an alleged sorcerer shows how a native may be accused of 
practising sorcery when there is not a tittle of truth in the accusation. 

Some years ago, a Boitalu man was accused of going into Kavataria village 
in the dead of night to practise sorcery. He was said to have been speared by a 
Kavataria man, and to back up the accusation it was found in the morning that a 
great deal of blood was to be seen on the road and under a certain house at Omaisoso. 
The man accused happened to die three days after the alleged affair had taken place, 
and when the rumour as to the manner of his death leaked out, the magistrate, then 
at Losuia, immediately went to the dead man’s village of Boitalu to investigate 
the death. According to the evidence taken, there was not the slightest doubt that 
the Boitalu man had died a natural death. He had been ill for some time prior to 
his death, and was so sick that it would have been impossible for him to walk to 
Kavataria from Boitalu. When the Boitalu native died, his body was laid out in 
the usual manner, and had there been any wound, someone in the village would 
have known of it. But all who saw the body swore there was no wound. Again, 
had the Boitalu man been speared by a Kavatarian, there would have been no hiding 
the secret, for the Boitalu would certainly have charged the Kavataria with his 
death. From our records, too, there was no other death about that time at any of 
the other villages between Kavataria and Boitalu, so it is quite possible that the 
guard suffered from an hallucination. Certainly there was a quantity of blood on 
the ground, but the impression I gained from the people was that it could quite 
easily have been the ‘blood from a woman’s hemorrhage or from a wounded pig. 
That the accused man never bodily visited the village of Kavataria is a fact ; therefore 
the guard who accused this man and boasted of spearing him, very probably believed 
what he thought he saw and did; in addition, he might have +d an eye to self- 
aggrandisement. Anyhow to this day the Kavatarians still believe that the Boitalu 
man was actually speared while entering Kavataria to perform black magic. 

Black magic is discussed again under ‘“‘ Law and Order,”’ for it is important to 
see whether we were wrong in attempting to eradicate it from native sanctions, but 
even if we wished to make any change of policy now, we are too late, as it is a dying 
power ; the people themselves will cause it to decay still further as the years go on 
and they become more enlightened. The people as a whole do not want it back, 
and the use of magical powers by a chief cannot be countenanced to-day. The 
present Paramount Chief, Mitakata, informed me that he had no wish to practise 
sorcery, as he had seen only too well how his predecessor, Touluwa, had fallen from 
his high estate owing to his misdeeds, and how the latter’s alleged knowledge of the 
black arts caused him to be hated by his more enlightened people, who in the end 
left him a poor man with empty yam-houses. 

During the height of its power, sorcery was necessary for the sake of society as 
a whole, but it also meant a reign of terror, for the average man never knew when the 


Cc 
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dreaded wizard might use the black arts against him. To-day its dwindling powers 
may have caused life to become more casual, and the people to pay less respect towards 
tradition than they should do according to native custom, but its loss is, I think, the 
natives’ gain in many other directions. However, in this transition period both the 
Government and the Missions should try to hold to native tradition as much as 
possible, in so far as it is consistent with their laws and teachings. This is important, 
for often the ‘Government boy ” and the Christian are liable to throw overboard 
all their customs, thinking that, because some of the latter have been considered 
harmful, all of them must be bad. As a result they become very self-righteous. 
The native should be taught to take a pride in those traditional customs which are 
harmless to society. 


Beneficent magic still plays a most important part in the Trobriander’s life. 
Under the present system, gardening could not be maintained at its high stage, for 
beneficent magic has a definite psychological value and saved gardening from 
degenerating even if it did not help in advancing it beyond a certain stage. I 
am of the opinion that when the immigrants of noble rank arrived in Kiriwina, the 
indigenous population were not good gardeners, though they may have grown taro 
as their main vegetable. These immigrants, probably brought with them new species 
of yams and taro, and some of them brought a higher knowledge of gardening as 
well as a knowledge of astronomy.!* It was essential for their gardening that they 
know the correct times to plant, and those who learned this and other gardening lore 
would naturally become leaders in garden routine. This would naturally become 
surrounded with magic, and the leaders using their garden knowledge as well as the 
magic they had developed, would be looked upon as men who could influence nature 
to produce its best. Isolated from the age of metals, and living on islands without 
ore of any description, their inventiveness could not go very far. Beneficent magic 
helped to take away a certain amount of dreariness from the garden work. 

Beneficent magic, too, through its psychological effect on the primitive crafts- 
man, helps him to maintain a careful and methodical degree of workmanship in 
canoe-making, engraving et cetera.* Natives are willing to improve their technique 
if given the opportunity, though the older generation is much more conservative 
about the introduction of new ideas. 

There are many divisions in the social and economic life of the Trobriand people, 
which will lose much of their significance and importance through eradication of 
beneficent magic, more especially if it comes quickly as the result of prohibition by 
law. Still, beneficent magic must go eventually, though not before the natives 


have reached a higher stage of enlightenment, and are ready to believe in better 
methods. 


12 It is even possible that they brought with them a star cult, in connection with which the 
megalithic structures had an association ;. but if there were such a cult, the present-day inhabitants 
have no knowledge of it. 


18 Vide L. Austen, ‘‘ Native Handicrafts in the Trobriand Islands,” Mankind, Vol. 3, No. 7, 
April, 1945. 
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GARDENING 


When a Kiriwinan travels from one district to another for any reason, and 
especially if he is a man of rank, the first topic of conversation will, invariably, have 
some reference to gardening. Dr. Bellamy has said: “I have seen children of 
eight and nine doing as much weeding as an adult woman. They are carried to the 
gardens by their mothers before they can walk. Their first conscious memories 
are those of seeing their mother pulling weeds out of the garden. Their first move- 
ments are an imitation of her.”?4 Thus a conception of the importance of gardening 
is impressed upon the mind of the growing child from infancy. Their very life is 
dependent on the food produced in their gardens, and a poor harvest in any year 
means some period when food will be short. In olden times this meant that some of 
the people went hungry, and had to depend on the innutritious fruits of the bush. 
Many old stories are told of famines in the past when numbers died from lack of 
essential food. It will be seen therefore that the Kiriwinan must take an interest in 
gardening or else feel the pinch. 

Land tenure is briefly referred to in the section on ‘“‘ Law and Order,” but 
Malinowski delves much deeper into it in his first volume of Coral Gardens and 
their Magic.*® 

Before proceeding with the adjustment of the Kiriwinan to cultural contact, 
it is necessary to give a brief survey of garden routine, and the work of the garden 
magician. These notes were made prior to the publication of Malinowski’s “ Coral 
Gardens and their Magic,”’ and I have decided to include them so that any changes 
or suggestions would stand out more clearly. 

The garden routine varies to a certain extent in different districts in the Trobriand 
Islands, but the basic ideas throughout seem to be common to all parts of the main 
island. 


Kirtwinan Gardening Routine 
(i) The Main or Kaimata Gardens. 


(a) Preliminary. It is the garden magician (towost) who selects the site for the 
year’s main gardens, which are called kaimata. The chiefs and headmen who are 
not towost must bow to the dictates of the magician and bestow presents upon him 
in the same way as others of lower rank do. 

About two months after the site has been selected, the village people assemble 
outside the house of the towosi, and present him with gifts (kalisosula), which consist 
of native wealth such as stone axes, sapisapi shell belts, et cetera, and also such 
items as coconuts, betel nuts, root foods, or cooking pots. If a man is anxious to 
obtain an exceptionally large harvest so that later on he can make a ceremonial 
allotment of food (sagalt), he will present the garden magician with a piece of native 


14 Extract from a Papuan Government Report: ‘‘ Enquiry into Vital Statistics of the 
Trobriand Group,”’ by Dr. R. L. Bellamy, zoth December, 1926. 


15 See B. Malinowski, Coral Gardens and their Magic, Vol. I, Chap. XII. 
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wealth of greater value than is usual. The name of this custom is stbugtbogi, because 
the man wishes the magician to make magic for his garden all the time and even at 
night, in order that the tubers will grow quickly, and his garden when ready for 
harvesting will have large quantities of good root-food (kauro) for subsequent dis- 
tribution. : 

The next day, or perhaps some days after the alisosia is made, many people 
again visit the house of the ¢owos?, and sit together outside, and converse on garden 
topics for a little while. This meeting is called katkuosa. At this time, the towos: 
ties up his adze (ligogo) and his magical wand (kazlepa), so that they will be ready 
for taking to the garden. 

There are several grades of gardeners. There is a general word for a good 
gardener, tokwatbagula. Tokwai is a ‘“ garden spirit,” and bagula refers to any 
“‘ garden plot.”’ I was known asa tokwaibagula. This term, however, is not included 
among the various grades. The next highest grade to that of towosi is the mokema ; 
those in this grade are learned in garden cultivation as well as having a certain 
amount of knowledge concerning garden magic, and also the garden periods 
(kweluva).1® They have the largest and best kept gardens. The kumatola grade 
comes next ; the men belonging to it have only a small knowledge of garden magic, 
though their gardens too are usually large and well kept. Below these come the 
tolet, who are not acquainted with garden magic but who have a certain amount of 
proficiency in gardening. Lastly are the malagawa, who usually have small 
garden plots, often well kept, but whose skill in gardening is very limited. Most 
people start as malagawa, rising to the other grades as they buy their learning from 
those competent to pass on the knowledge. The average man belongs to one or 
other of the lower grades of gardeners. 


The day after the magical instruments have been prepared, some of the men of 
the mokema and the kumatola grade clear a path for the magician round the outside 
of the garden where the fence eventually will be erected. This is done in the morning, 
and during the afternoon all the people again assemble outside the magician’s house 
and talk together for a long time on gardening. This meeting is called katkukehita. 
The towosi gives food to those who have worked for him, and in some districts he 
then counts up the number of men who are to make fences later on. 


At dawn the following day, the towos: rises and “‘ loads’ his katlepa and ligogo 
by breathing spells over them. When it is close to daylight, he wakes up those 
mokema and kumatola men who are to assist him, and they all go from their homes 
to the garden, some carrying the magical instruments of the towosz. 

On arrival at the garden site, the garden magician sits on his haunches, and 
charms the ground with the “loaded ’’ kailepa wand, the “loaded ’’ adze being 
used to cut away any branches barring his progress, or for cleaning up the ground 
on which he is to sit. He makes magic at many points on the path surrounding 


16. Austen, “ Seasonal Gardening Calendar for Kiriwina,”’ Oceania, Vol. IX, No. 3, p. 238 
et seq. 
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the new garden site, and when he has completed the work he and his assistants 
return to the village, where his wife gives his helpers food. This completes the first 
part of the garden magic, which should take place during the early part of June, 
that is before the yam-houses are filled with taitu from the harvest of the old gardens. 


(6) Cutting the Brushwood. As there is no virgin forest on any of the garden 
lands, the trees to be cut are never more than five or six years old at the most. These 
trees are mostly of a leguminous variety, and I imagined were most useful in putting 
back nitrogen into the soil. Lately I have been informed that some modern agri- 
cultural experts do not agree with this latter theory. Although these trees may 
grow up to fifteen or more feet in height, the trunk of the tree is composed of softwood, 
and so not difficult to cut. The majority of the other trees growing on the land are 
smaller types, and in between are various species of shrubs, grasses and ferns. 


Within two months of the time when the preparatory garden rites have been 
performed, the towosi gives orders for the cutting down of the trees and brushwood 
on the new garden site. This work is known as takatwa. The garden site, by the 
way, has not been used for three, four, five or even more years, according to the total 
amount of garden land available for the village.17 The garden site is divided into 
family sections of large or small dimensions, and of these there will be a number 
where later on the high magical ornamental posts called kamkokola will be erected. 
Certain of these garden plots are known as Jatota, and these usually are the best kept, 
and probably have the best soil on the garden site. Four of these Jaiota plots are 
selected for special enchantment, and for four days the towost sings his magic in them. 
During this time, in some districts, the people can cut the scrub only in the morning, 
until this special magic is completed, after which gardeners can work all day. This 
regulation is not universal in Kiriwina, but depends entirely on custom, for in other 
districts gardeners can work all day while the Jaiota are being charmed. The work 
of cutting the brushwood should be completed by the middle of August in the 
Kiriwina district. 

(c) Burning Off. When the greater part of the scrub has been felled, and much 
of it is dried off, the towost takes some dried coconut leaves (katkapola), and in his 
-house, early one morning, breathes his enchantment (yofot) over them. After the 
magician has used a bundle of these charmed fronds to set fire to one of the piles 
of dried brushwood in a Jatota garden plot, the people are each given some. They 
keep them for starting a burn-off in their family sections. However, gardeners of 
mokema or kumatola grade, being themselves of high degree in garden style, have 
power to “ load ” their own firebrands, and can even burn off a small part of a section 
before the towosi has started his fire in a /aiota plot. The burning-off takes two or 
three days, if the weather is good, but allowances must be made for rains, and it is 
seldom that a good burn-off is completed at one time. 


17] have noted that the brushwood grows quicker on the more coralliferous coastal lands, 
and is ready for felling after three years ; but, inland, four to five years elapse before the scrub 
reaches the same height and density. 
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(d) ‘‘ Cleaning up.”’ When the felled brushwood, scrub et cetera is burnt off, 
it is necessary to “ clean up’’ (koumwala) the gardens of all the unburnt sticks and 
rubbish, and perhaps have a secondary burn-off. By the time this is completed it 
should be getting towards the end of the August-September moon!® in Kiriwina 
district. 


(e) Fencing. In some of the inland districts, gardens are not fenced; but 
where bush pigs are likely to root up the plots, fences are always constructed. It 
would seem that it was an old custom to erect the fences, after the cleaning up, and 
during the time the first seeds were being planted. The fence should therefore be 
completed before all the planting is completed. One reason given for this procedure 
was that it allowed the planting of early seed, which would be harvested before the 
main crop. 

The garden magician, however, begins his magic for the fence after the burning 
off. It is called porakau’ukwa, and is made to prevent pigs entering and destroying 
the seed or the growing crops. The people thoroughly believed in the efficacy of 
this magic. To make this magic, the towosi takes a small taro (Arum esculentum), 
and “loads” it with magic. This is planted near the narrow path that runs round 
inside the line where the fence is to be made. A small stick called gweguia is also 
charmed and placed beside the taro. 


Once the fence has been built about the height of the thigh, no one is allowed to 
cross over the fence except by way of the stiles. Should anyone cross the forbidden 
parts of the fence, a route would be made, which pigs could scent, and at such a place 
a pig would find no difficulty in jumping the fence. In olden times, anyone who 
broke this tabu would be liable to be beaten, or the towosi might get someone to make 
black magic against the law-breaker. 


(f) Planting the Seed. During the September-October moon (which is the 
garden-time of iyakosz),!® the main planting of seed tubers begins. The /owosi will 
have given permission for this, but in some districts, on the first day only five yams 
(kuvt) will be planted. There are no fixed rules for the procedure adopted by the 
garden magicians, as each towost will make his own garden magic, and though the 
general routine can be said to be more or less customary, details vary in different 
parts of Kiriwina. In those districts where the five yams are first planted, anyone 
planting more would find his seed tubers pulled up as the fowosit or some of his 
assistants would visit the plot at night time and pluck out the offending tubers. 

The planting then begins in earnest, and yams and taitu, as well as other tubers, 
and fruits and grains which come under the category of kawailua,™ can be planted 


18 Vide Oceania, Vol. IX, No. 3, p. 247. 
19 Loc. cit. ' 


2° Staple yams and taitu whose tubers grow under the level of the ground come under the 
category of kauro, while tubers which have a habit of pushing slightly above the ground, and all 
fruits and grains which have the edible part above the ground form a category of food known as 
kawailua. 
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in the gardens, but only during the morning. This leaves the afternoon for games 
and preparations for dancing. 


While the planting of the seed tubers is proceeding and the taitu have thrown 
out shoots, the people owning Jatota gardens cut long ornamental posts called 
kamkokola, and these are placed in those Jaiota plots which have received especial 
magic.*4_ The longest kamkokola are not always limited to the special Jaiota plots, 
for it seems that gardeners of the two highest grades can also use large kamkokola 
posts in their other plots, without harming those placed on the “ loaded ”’ plots, but 
other grades of gardeners would have to use only short posts which are really just an 
imitation of the true kamkokola. Work may now be done all day. 


(g) Weeding. Some days after the large kamkokola have been placed in the four 
“loaded ”’ plots, the towost ‘‘ makes a special magic’ for the women. This magic is 
called gibukotat, and is to cause the women to work readily and well at the first 
weeding, for while the men are completing the planting of the seed tubers the women 
must clean up all the short grass and the weeds that have grown. 


(h) Yam Poles. The next work to be undertaken is the erection of thin saplings, 
up which the tendrils of the taitu and a few types of yam will twine. In some 
districts, weeding is left until this time, but it is not the usual custom. It has been 
noted too that some districts like to place the kamkokola after the erection of the yam 
poles, but here again it is more a local custom than a universal one. 


It is now the middle of November, and the towost makes a magic for the yam 
poles (kavatamu) which is called takubwaia. These lighter kava/amu sticks are placed 
close to where each seed tuber has been planted. 


Another spell is then cast against weeds. This is called kali’aiela pwakova. 


At this time the men are busy putting in new supports for the yam poles, wherever 
they may be required. 


(¢) Growth of Crops. The north-west or rainy season usually sets in during 
December, and in ideal years the rainfall in January and February should be about 
ten inches. Being summer, the humidity is great, and therefore the crops should be 
growing well, unless there are too many grey days and very few days of sunshine. 
By February the grass is long again, and the women must set to work and dig it out. 
The plots in the centre of the garden usually belong to single men and poor gardeners, 
and these do not receive as much attention as the others, so it is found that often 
these centre plots produce much less than they should. This weeding time is most 
important, and if through any cause the weeding is not carried out or is only half 
done, the harvest is much smaller than it would be if the weeding were carried out 
thoroughly. 


It must be remembered that there are many varieties of yams ‘and taitu. Those 
yams known under the general name of kuvi may be divided into some twenty 


*1 Here again custom varies in some districts and the kamkokola posts may be put in after the 
planting is fully completed. 
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varieties, though a few of these, while undoubtedly of the yam family, are placed 
under the category of kawatlua, and one yam called vatila, though eaten by the 
people, would never be included among yams for barter to other villages. 

So too with taitu: I have distinguished eleven main varieties, but there are 
possibly others of little value. Of these eleven, four are grown only by women. 
The other seven are planted in large quantities, and may be divided, in my opinion, 
into very prickly and comparatively non-prickly varieties. Of the prickly type, 
there are taitukula, kalasamwaina, tetulowia and tomwaguba. The coastal villages 
grow more of these than do the inland villages. They seem to suit that soil better 
and require less attention, thus giving the people more time for fishing and pearling. 
The varieties of taitu known as lupilakumu, kwaimasia and udoweda have far fewer 
and shorter prickles, slightly thinner skins, and produce much heavier crops. These 
three are mostly grown in the inland districts, where the soil is better. At a certain 
time of their growth, the soil must be dug from around the tubers, which are separated 
and then recovered with soil. In this way the tubers are not so inclined to rot and 
there is more room for thern to enlarge. This work is called basi, and where large 
quantities of these varieties are grown, the work extends over a number of weeks. 
Only a few hours a day are spent on this work as it is most tiring. 

Bast usually begins in the moon of February-March, and it is during this moon 
that the women dig up some of the yams known as folalat’i and mogunama, and the 
taitu called tokuluwedi, nonoma, sakata, and natu. The women bring these tubers 
to the village without ceremony. 

In the katmata gardens the yams (kuvt) should be ripening during the March- 
April moon, though where there has been early planting, some kuvi may be ready a 
few'weeks previously. During the April-May moon (known in Kiriwina as utoka kana), 
the towosi “ loads ’’ his adze again, and gives it to his son or to his nephew, who goes 
to the gardens with the small boys and old men. In each section, the man with the 
““ magical ’’ adze cuts away a taitu vine from the tuber, and his assistants dig up the 
taitu which is carried to the towosi in the village. He inspects them and decides 
when the crop will be ready for harvesting. This stage of gardening is called tum, 
and if the season is going well should be about the time of the full moon of April-May. 

(j) Harvesting the Crop. The time for the digging up of the taitu crop (known 
as kalatutu kilikeli) should be during the moon of May-June in the coastal and 
Kuboma districts, while the harvesting (¢atyouyu) in the inland districts of Kiriwina 
starts a few weeks after, and on Vakuta island still later. During the tatyouyu, the 
taitu is dug up and stacked in conical piles in the garden under a shelter covered with 
the leaves from the tubers. There they dry off to a certain extent before being 
brought to the village. Though there is reason to believe that the piles are left in the 
garden for display and undoubtedly the opportunity for display, together with the 
comment on one another’s harvest, is very important, I am of opinion that behind it 
all is good gardening practice, and that were the taitu to be placed in the yam-houses 
in the villages as soon as they were dug up, they would become rotten far sooner 
than they do. 
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(k) The Harvest in the Village. The four taitu planted and dug up by the women 
are not placed in the garden piles, but are stacked separately and carried to the 
village by the women without any ceremony. 

The main taitu crop harvested by the men is brought into the village and placed 
in stacks round the yam-house in which it is to be stored. The people of rank have 
their taitu carried in first, and not until then can the ordinary commoner take his 
taitu away from the garden. Here too is sound reasoning according to native 
custom. In olden times, the chief or his relations had the largest piles. It was 
incumbent on him to find carriers for his taitu, and if the commoners carried in his 
taitu first, there was less chance of difficulties arising. Again the commoner could 
not grow much food for himself, and was dependent on the chief’s generosity for 
supplies of pig, betel nut and such luxuries. It was from only the people of rank, 
in the olden days, that the commoner could obtain these. 

The largest portion of the taitu crop was usually placed in the yam-house of the 
grower’s sister’s husband—that is of course if he had a married sister, but there are 
many ways of dividing the harvest, and as Malinowski has gone fully into this, it is 
not necessary in this paper to give a résumé, for the division of the harvest seems to 
have changed but little since pre-European days.?? 

The commoner’s yam-house has the outside walls closed with coconut leaves, 
in order that his crop shall not compete in display with those of rank. The seed 
taitu is placed in a shelter known as sokwaipa, though I have seen seed taitu stacked 
in a corner of the family house. 

Dancing begins after the food is stacked in the yam-houses. 


(ii) The Smaller or Kaimuga Gardens. 


Although the smaller gardens, called in the native language kaimuga, do not 
play such a large part in the ceremonial life of the community, they form a most 
important part of Kiriwinan gardening, for these gardens are ready for harvesting 
some months before the main gardens, and when the yam-houses are empty of food. 

In the Trobriands, the time for cutting the brushwood in the sites to be used as 
kaimuga gardens should be during the Kiriwinan moon of kuluwotu (that is in April- 
May). During the February moon, known as gelivilavi,* the astronomer at Wawela 
village watches for certain stars which rise over the southern end of Kitava Island. 
When he sees the heliacal rising of these stars, he sends word to the Kuboma and 
Luba villages, and the garden magician “ loads ” the ground to be used for katmuga 
gardens by means of his magical katlepa wand. Within four months of this, the 
people of these districts should be cutting-the-brushwood (takaiwa), and the kaimuga 
gardens should be ready for planting during the garden-period (kweluva) known as 
kuboma milamala (that would be during the moon of July-August), when there is new 
taitu seed available for early harvesting. Still, in the other districts June seems to 


22 Vide B. Malinowski, Coral Gardens and their Magic, Vol. I, Ch. VI. 
33 Vide Oceania, Vol. IX, No. 3, pp. 243-4, 248-9. 
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be the time for the early planting in katmuga gardens. A reason for these differences 
is readily available, for in Kuboma and Luba the main crops of the kaimuga are 
yams, whilst in other districts the taitu (which takes longer to come to maturity) 
forms the main crop. There are, however, no limitations as to what may be planted 
in a kaimuga garden, for I have seen kuvi yams, taitu, taro, maize, arrowroot, bananas 
and sweet potatoes growing in them. 

If the katmuga gardens have been planted at correct times, the yams and taitu 
shouid be fully mature and ripe within nine months, therefore it is most important 
that there should be no delay in the work on these gardens, otherwise the crop will 
have to be harvested before it has reached its full stage of ripeness, owing to the 
shortage of food in February and March. 


(iti) The Taro or Tapopu Gardens. 


Another type of garden found in the Trobriands is that in which the main crop 
consists of taro (w/t). These gardens are called tapopu. No kuvi yams or taitu are 
allowed to be grown in them. There is probably a reason for this as the tapopu 
garden is usually selected where the ground is much damper and possibly on the firm 
ground surrounding swamps. This kind of ground is called dumia. 


The services of the towosi are called in for charming the ground, prior to the work 
of cutting the brushwood, and he also makes his magical charms here and there in 
the garden so as to “ load” the ground ; but here again there is not nearly so much 
magical work done by the garden inagician, as in the kaimata gardens. It is possible 
that taro once formed the staple diet of the original Trobriander, and further investi- 
gation may bring forth some very interesting customs. It is known that a certain 
magic is performed for taro, on the stones of one of the megalithic structures at 
Ilukwaiwaia, but whether this was just for the gardens of the chief of Kasanai, or 
for all Kiriwina, I am not in a position to say. 


The times for making tapopu gardens cannot be laid down with any degree of 
accuracy, though there would seem to be an early planting about November on the 
drier soils, so that taro is ready for gathering about the beginning of February, when 
root foods are scarce. There is also another later planting about April-May, when 
the taro would be ready for harvesting towards the end of July. However, these 
taro gardens are made merely by individual activities, and are usually small in size 
and scattered here and there where the ground is considered suitable. When the 
previous taitu season has been poor, much larger taro gardens are made to eke out 
the food supplies until the kaimuga gardens are ready for harvesting. As infants are 
not allowed yam and taitu, the softer taro is given in minute quantities even to babies. 


Mention has been made of the dwmia lands fringing swamps. An experiment 
was made on these in various parts of the main island, and four tons of first quality 
upland rice were grown. I made the experiment purely to find whether rice would 
grow on these lands and did not continue it as the time spent on the cultivation 
interfered too much with ordinary garden life. 
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(iv) Gardens with Rotational Crops. 


One other type of garden must be mentioned, as it plays an important part in 
food production, and can be developed to a much greater extent in the future. This 
is the kisi garden, which is made on part of one of the old kaimata or kaimuga gardens, 
and produces a second crop before the brushwood, shrubs and ferns are allowed to 
grow in height and density. 

Usually in a katmuga or kaimata garden a few bananas are planted, which have 
not fruited by the time the main crop of tubers has been gathered. Therefore, the 
individual gardener, if he so desires, keeps clean a portion of his plot, plants it with 
taro and arrowroot, and sometimes with sweet potatoes, and within three or four 
months the tubers reach maturity, while the bananas have been ready for picking 
in between times. 


There is no magic attached to the planting or growth of crops in the kisi garden, 
though individuals may plant some scrapings of a stalactite in the ground, but this 
is just sympathetic magic, which most gardens use to cause tubers to grow large and 
thick like a stalactite. There is probably a fertility significance also attached to 
stalactites (katbua).24 


Since the advent of iron, kisi gardens are able to be kept clean with far less 
labour than it was possible when stone axes and sticks and shells were the only garden 
tools available. 


Cultural Changes in Gardening 


First and foremost, contact with the European race has made the lot of the 
gardener in Kiriwina much easier by the introduction of iron. In the olden days, 
before the advent of the white man, the people used stone axes (utukema), if they were 
fortunate enough to possess them. These most vital articles of economic value were 
obtained by the Kiriwinan on the kula voyages from islands far afield. 


Stone axes meant much to the horticulturalists of the Trobriands, whose only 
means of obtaining them was by making voyages to far-distant places. I have 
been informed that in the time of Buraiasi (a Paramount Chief who lived about 
1840) those men in the kula circle and their immediate relatives were the only ones 
possessing stone axes, so many of the people did not own one. Even so, these stone 
axes were fit only for felling brushwood. Larger trees would soon ruin the best of 
them, and even with constant sharpening the work would be arduous. The old men 
tell me that their fathers informed them that during the age of stone axes, much of 
the gardening was done by lopping off branches of trees, and more or less ring- 
barking the trunks. Later a fire would be put through the garden and an appreciable 
amount of standing dead brushwood would be burnt off. The process of gardening 
in those days was a slow one, and naturally the garden magician had plenty of time 
and did not hurry over his work. 


24L. Austen, “ Procreation among the Trobrianders,’’ Oceania, Vol. V, No. 1, p. 105. 
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Once iron had found its way into Kiriwina, the whole aspect of gardening 
changed. It was, I think, one of the first and probably the greatest contributing 
factor towards a change in Kiriwinan culture. It made gardening easier, and 
therefore gave the people more leisure. The old men tell me that to-day the amount 
of food produced in the yam and taitu gardens is greater than in the past. Making 
allowances for the usual garden etiquette when speaking of gardening, I can quite 
imagine this is correct to a certain extent. It has been said that the Trobriander 
produced twice as much food as he could eat and large quantities went rotten in the 
yam houses. This statement is probably an exaggeration, but no doubt the inland 
people must have produced far more than their own requirements in order to barter 
food for fish with the coastal people. To-day the Kiriwinan has far more oppor- 
tunities of getting rid of his surplus and his needs are greater. Therefore he has far 
more incentive to produce more. Yet even to-day one finds that the Kiriwinan 
will see that his yam-house is never entirely empty, and the front row of taitu— 
often some of the best—is left in the store to go rotten, so that no one can ever accuse 
him of being short of food. 

In times gone by, food was usually scarce after December, and many people 
went short of food, eating but a very small quantity of taitu and depending for the 
most part on the fruits of the bush, many of which were undoubtedly innutritious. 
For this time of the year the Kiriwinan has a word, molu, which means hunger. 
However, contact with Europeans has changed this state to a certain extent, for 
during the north-west season there are maize, pumpkins, pawpaws, sweet potatoes, 
manioc, tomatoes, new and better varieties of bananas, and other kawailua (crops 
which grow above the ground as distinguished from roots and tubers growing under 
the soil). All this helps to eke out any scarcity of taitu before the small gardens 
(kaimuga) are ready for harvesting. Orange trees were also introduced by the 
Government into every village. Thus the lot of the Kiriwinan, so far as diet is 
concerned, has been improved by contact with the European. 

The Kiriwinan is not well off for land under the present system of gardening, 
and until he learns the importance of rotation of crops there will always be a chance 
that he will be short of food after Christmas should his gardens fail owing to climatic 
conditions. Too much rain before Christmas is liable to rot the seed in the ground ; 
while too little would kill the plant soon after it has sent up the new shoots. In 
1934, which had been declared a katasa or competitive year throughout Kiriwina, 
there should have been an over-abundance of food. Unfortunately the rains came 
at the wrong time, and much of the crop was ruined in the early stages, and also when 
it was dug up much of it went bad in the yam-houses as it had to be placed there while 
in a wet condition. The result was that the following year the seed taitu for planting 
was not nearly so plentiful as it should have been, but the conditions that year were 
more or less ideal, and any shortage in planting was counteracted by an exceptionally 
fine harvest. ; 


To improve the present uncertain state of gardening in Kiriwina, I had suggested 
that some land be taken up near Okaiaula in the Sinaketa district, and a garden school 
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established where rotation of crops could be taught, seed could be provided for 
anyone who was short, and where in one way and another horticulture could be 
developed and lifted out of its present primitive state. The Methodist Mission at 
Salamo some years before the war brought over a native Fijian agriculturalist from 
the famous Navuso school in Fiji. I believe he was doing excellent work, and there 
seems no reason why one could not be brought over as an instructor for Kiriwina. 
We must improve their gardening, not only for their own benefit, but also so that 
larger crops can be raised to export to other parts of Papua, especially where there 
are numbers of native labourers working. I can see no reason why Trobriand 
horticulture should not play its part in the development of the Territory, and it can 
do so if we can improve the gardening methods. 

The pearling industry of the Trobriand lagoon villages also made changes in 
culture. Just at the time when gardening should have been in full swing—say from 
November to January—it was the best time, usually, for the natives of the coastal 
villages to swim for pearls. The European pearl buyer from about 1918 to about 
1926 used every effort to get the native divers out swimming. Rice in quantities 
was provided by the trader for his native followers in an endeavour to attract them 
to his store in order that they might sell him their pearls. It also meant he would be 
able to spend a longer time out on the lagoon. During the pearling season the 
Europeans endeavoured to outdo each other in the rush to make a fortune as quickly 
as possible. Gradually gardening among the lagoon villages was scamped to such 
an extent that natives did not bother to place in position the kavatamu sticks for 
their taitu, and the harvest from their gardens was small. In this way the garden 
magician as a supervizor of gardening became less and less of an authority. There 
was no real regulation of work, and his controlling influence became considerably 
weakened. 

As pearls, at that time, were bringing top prices, the lagoon villages had plenty 
of money and native wealth with which to buy food from the inland villages, which 
were the real gainers by the pearling. The slump in the pearl market came, and pearls 
were purchased from the natives at a much lower price, while less and less rice was 
given away for free consumption. This proved a blessing to Kavataria and Mulosaida 
villagers, who when they found they were up against it, and many were unable to 
find even the yearly tax for the Government, set to work once more and made better 
gardens. But the damage had been done. The prestige of the garden magician had 
received a rude shock. 

In Sinaketa, the centre around which the pearling was concentrated, the people 
of the district found themselves in a parlous condition, and after the harvest of 1932 
it was necessary for the Government to step in and present them with seven or eight 
tons of taitu in order to tide them over a period until the new taro was ready. Great 
difficulties were encountered in getting the people to accept this present, but 
eventually I got them to agree to accept it as a sagali or ceremonial food distribution 
for the dead chief Todawada. They thus saved their faces, but it gave them such a 
feeling of shame that from 1933 on there was no further shortage. The then village 
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policeman, a most excellent man, himself gave a present for the best garden, while 
the Government presented a prize to the man with the largest number of baskets 
obtained by his own labour and without the help of another man. The Government 
should still keep a kindly eye on the Sinaketa district during the gardening time, so 
that never again will there be such a shortage. 


It is interesting to see the reaction of some of the pearl-buyers towards gardening. 
If the natives, though actually working well in their gardens, are not ready by 
Christmas to go pearling, they are blamed for being lazy. The pearl-buyers do not 
seem to realize that there are many factors which can cause a slowing up of work, 
such as distance of the gardens from the village, the necessity of going fishing to 
supplement the food supply, and the fact that some of the villages, unlike Mulosaida 
and Kavataria, make small kaimuga gardens before starting on the main taitu ones. 


The pearling industry has obviously not been an unmixed blessing to native 
garden culture, and we must watch carefully that, in the future, the people are 
instructed in the paramount importance of making their gardens first, and not 
allowing pearling to interfere with this vital work. At the same time, it must be 
borne in mind that the pearling industry is of great economic value to the natives, 
as all the villages of the Trobriands depend on pearling for the purchase of native 
wealth, money for paying taxes, and last but not least, in the pre-war days pearling 
was the only means whereby both coastal and inland villages could obtain money 
to purchase European axes and knives, because copra for a time was practically 
valueless. At one time it did not pay to send copra into Samarai for sale, although 
European countries were crying out for fats ! 


The pearling industry had its value in other directions. Some villages made 
canoes to sell to the pearl-traders. In others,.the people obtained arm shells from 
the reefs and sold them to traders, who used them in part payment for pearls. The 
traders also employed a number of inland natives grinding down safisapi shell into 
small round pieces, which were used to make valuable sapisapi belts. Thus the 
ramifications of the pearling industry were extensive. 


We have seen how the authority of the garden magician was undermined in 
some of the coastal villages due to pearling, but there are also other factors at work 
which cannot be overlooked. The main one is the Christian influence of the Missions, 
one of which has been in the Trobriands for over forty years. As one Missionary 
informed me, ‘‘ We ask those joining the Church to forgo the employment of the 
towost (garden magician) as the outward expression of their acknowledgment of 
God’s rule in this sphere. If the éowosit can, in carrying out his duties, acknowledge 
the rule of God, we would welcome his activities. To this end we have urged our 
people to choose leaders who, working with the village chiefs, should conduct some 
form of worship in the gardens in connection with the various gardening operations. 
It is very necessary that there should be a leader, and as far as I can gather this dual 
leadership is workable, the chief calling in selected Lay Preachers, or if the latter are 
not available, the native mission teacher, to carry out some form of worship, while he 
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(the chief) directs operations. In some cases, the offices would both be held by the 
same man, who would be the chief of the village.”’ 

It is no good hiding our heads in the sand and refusing to look facts in the face. 
As Christianity advances in the Trobriands, the garden magician will find that the 
Christian native will wish to do his gardening without the use of magic, and the 
missionary’s suggestion seems to be a good one, providing careful thought is given to 
the correct times for planting. In my “ Seasonal Gardening Calendar,’’ I have laid 
down the times according*to the European calendar and if they are followed, and the 
climatic conditions are average, there should be no difficulties about shortage of food 
from the main gardens. In the native there is an innate pride in the production of 
food and also in its display. The sagali or ceremonial distribution of food remains 
untouched, and the Missions encourage such food allotments, but I think even these 
sentiments are not altogether sufficient, and the native requires other influences to 
help him in his rather monotonous daily round of gardening. The towosi helped to 
keep up the sustained interest throughout the various phases, and possibly the chief 
and the Lay Preacher may be able to continue it. I do think, however, that the 
Lay Preacher or native Mission Teacher who is to help in the religious side of the 
garden activities should be a man who has a real attachment to the land being used 
for gardens. A stranger even from some other part of the Trobriands would not be 
quite the same. Where the towost, the hereditary supervizor of gardening, becomes 
a Christian, the difficulties become much lessened, but I sincerely hope that whatever 
changes take place in the supervision of gardening, they will be gradual and not too 
revolutionary. It will be quite time enough for the towosi to be replaced when the 
Christians are sure of themselves, and are willing to follow the leadership of lay 
preachers and listen to the garden orders given by their chief or village headman. 
It is true that while I was in the Trobriands the native teacher at Tukwaukwa, 
who had a great personality and who had more authority than the old chief, gave the 
necessary impetus to gardening, and the harvests were usually good. He, however, 
was an outstanding man, and understood Kiriwinan gardening thoroughly. I have 
also found that where the towost is a man of personality, gardening goes ahead without 
any hitch, while in some villages where the fowost has been a man with very little 
personality, many of the natives were inclined to slow down and even neglect their 
garden work. 

Allowing for Sunday, and for two days on other work each week, I have found 
that the average Kiriwinan could make his two main gardens in the following 
maximum times : 


Cutting the scrub, and drying off 
Burning off 

Clearing, cleaning and planting ‘seed 
Placing kavatamu sticks .. 

Fencing 


weeks 


ere nNw 


The above makes the total time of garden work as 17 weeks. Therefore, if new 
garden operations commenced during July or August, there is no earthly reason 
why the planting should not be completed in the Kuboma district by the end of 
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October and in the Kiriwina district by the first week or so in November ; the rest 
of the work could then be finished by Christmas, making allowances too for rainy 
weather. The times mentioned include that time when work is done only in the 
mornings, so that no native should be late in planting, if proper supervision is given. 

The small katmuga gardens do not come under the authority of the garden 
magician except for “ loading ” the ground before clearing. They represent purely 
individual enterprize. The result is that many of the lazier men do not bother to 
make these small but. very important gardens. It would seem, too, that after a 
bad harvest of yams the kaimuga gardens are smaller as there is less seed. During 
the August-September moon the planting of katmuga gardens takes place, but I 
think that if a little research work were done one would find that they could be 
planted with yams a month earlier ; this would mean that the kuvi yams would be 
ready for harvesting in January instead of February-March, with the result that the 
acute shortage of food for two or three weeks in January-February would disappear. 

Again if old taitu gardens, or a portion of them, were replanted with pigeon pea 
and edible sorghum in between the banana plants, it would give a rotation of crops, 
and the soil would be improved, while there would be good nutritious food available 
at the expenditure of very little effort. The pigeon pea plants last for about five 
years without replanting, and it has a prolific crop of excellent peas each year. 
Of course the natives are not keen on podding the peas as it is slow work, but some 
way may be found of extracting the peas with less trouble. 

I have already spoken about the upland rice which grows so well on the dumia 
lands round the swamps, and no doubt if horticulture were developed so that more 
time was available, there would be no difficulty in growing this cereal between 
March and August. 

Much can be done to place gardening in Kiriwina on a firmer and better footing, 
but it must be preceded by research work. 


Law AND ORDER 


There is in all native societies a social attitude towards customs and patterns 
of behaviour which has a constraining influence. At the back of this are sanctions 
which we term legal. The latter can be divided into two classes or codes—civil and 
criminal—though in many cases one would overlap the other. The first would 
cover those wrongs which could be remedied by compensation in kind, while the 
criminal code would cover offences for which, according to native standards, punish- 
ment could be inflicted by reprisals causing death or some bodily harm. 

Land tenure, which is rather complicated among the Trobrianders, has been 
adequately analysed by Malinowski in his Coral Gardens and their Magic, Vol. I, 
Ch. XII. However, to be brief we can say that land is held by chiefs and village 
headmen, who may own large areas, but commoners also own small plots of land by 
inheritance or lease-purchase. It must be remembered that the purchase of land by 
a man does not give him absolute ownership except during his own lifetime. He 
may leave this land to his son or his nephew ,but if a direct descendant of the vendor 
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desires at any time to recover the land, he can do so by payment of native wealth 
to the inheritor of the land from the original purchaser. Thus we shall not be far 
out in saying tha. land cannot be sold outright, but merely leased for long or short 
periods, and the original owners and their direct descendants never lose their full 
title to lands. 


Magistrates in Papua are not allowed to interfere or give a judgment in claims 
connected with the ownership of lands, but I overcame this difficulty by getting 
several village councillors together and letting them settle the claims in their own 
way. They were usually able to settle things amicably, but where a deadlock was 
reached, several elders of the clans could be called in to give further information 
to the councillors. Some of these claims might concern cases in which a considerable 
lapse of time had occurred since the rightful owner had temporarily disposed of some 
of his garden land, and in which the succeeding generation or generations have not 
handed back the land to the descendant of the original man who parted with the 
ground. In such cases the present holder of the land often does his level best to 
retain the ownership ; and unless there are people alive who remember the trans- 
action or unless the claimant can remember the old-time legends connected with the 
ground in question, it is possible for the present holder to keep his title to the land. 
However, the weight of public opinion sometimes forces an issue on its own account, 
and where two claimants come to blows, the loser of the fight might be forced to 
give up any claims to the land. In the olden days, it is doubtful if a fight would 
ever eventuate, for commoners as a rule held no title to land except through a person 
of rank, and then the title was one of usufruct only. As time goes on, there will be 
more and more queries cropping up regarding ownership of land. I therefore think 
it desirous as soon as possible to form a Native Land Board consisting of a European 
who is conversant with Trobriand native land tenure, and of several outstanding 
members of Kiriwinan society who have been drawn from the various districts and 
who are conversant with genealogies and legends. Care should be taken to see that 
these members do not come from only the leading noble clans. Several of the noble 
clans and also the tokat group of commoners should be represented. 


There were very few coconuts and betel nuts in the Trobriands when the leading 
clans arrived. According to their legends they took over for themselves all such trees 
that were growing at the time of their arrival, and from then until the advent of the 
pearl-buyers, only men of rank could own betel and coconut palms. Therefore, in 
these days there could be few disputes. However, with the coming of the govern- 
ment, coconuts were planted along all roads, and by about 1917 the commoners were 
no longer dependent on the importation of coconuts from neighbouring groups of 
islands. With the coming of pearling, betel nuts were paid as part of the price for a 
pearl, and commoners began to grow betel palms surreptitiously in various parts, and 
and now most people own one or more trees, though the amount of betel nuts still 
imported is high, as there never seems to be sufficient on the islands to supply the 
population. 


D 
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The kula circle*® had always one or two partners who might not be satisfied 
with the exchange of wealth, for one of the partners might have passed on some 
article along the wrong route. This meant that the armshell or necklace did not 
travel round to the correct partner, and therefore a circle of partnership was broken. 
This was a source of recrimination, and though it would not lead to any serious 
trouble in the Trobriands, it would cause a breach that might never be successfully 
patched up. The Rev. J. W. Dixon of the Methodist Mission in the D’Entrecasteaux 
Island told me that some years before the second world war he and the magistrate 
and the senior native men gathered together and straightened out the course of the 
wealth. It had to be settled, and settled for good and all, as there was much trouble 
looming ahead and not far off. However, it seems that the conference managed to 
adjust the various deviations, and serious trouble did not eventuate. 


A man who marries a divorcee usually has to make a payment to the first 
husband, the amount being reckoned according to the length of time the first husband 
had been married to his former wife before they separated. Even in the olden days 
men would attempt to evade their obligations in this respect, and if strong enough 
would refuse to pay what was justly due to the first husband. To-day these evasions 
are even more evident. 


I would class all the preceding types of cases as civil. There are many others 
that conform to this standard, but the foregoing are sufficient as examples. While 
I was in the Trobriands, I had set up a body of village councillors in each district, 
consisting of a number of chiefs and headmen. They were to meet when required, 
and discuss and determine all civil claims, including such matters as ownership of 
land and trees, matters relating to kula, payments due to a man on the remarriage 
of his divorced wife, and any other minor disputes which could be settled outside of a 
government court. In addition to settling these claims, it was hoped that the 
councillors would arrange times for the cleaning of roads, for repairs to houses, and 
for other village matters that might crop up from time to time. Thus this body of 
district councillors would, in time, be able to do an appreciable amount of work that 
was originally part of a magistrate’s routine. What happened after I left I have no 
means of knowing, but I am sure that if these councils were set up they would work 
efficiently after a number of years, and would be of great benefit to the natives. 
No doubt at first there would be irregularities, but the people could be informed that 
an appeal to the Government could always be made. In such cases a dispute could 
be settled before another district council in the presence of a magistrate. By these 
means there would be few civil cases that could not be fixed up out of court by means 
of arbitration. 


It is the criminal side of social life, however, which is most important as far as 
the magistrate is concerned, and it is here we must see what effect the workings of 
the Papuan Law Courts have on native behaviour. 


25Vide Section 5. 
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In pre-Governmental days, criminal offences according to traditional native 
sentiments were punishable not by the chief or a village headman, but by the person 
aggrieved, with or without the help of his relations. 

Adultery, when it was known publicly, and sometimes even when only the three 
parties concerned had knowledge of it, was usually punished by the murder of the 
adulterer, and of the adulteress also. One notorious case was that of Lubisa, a chief 
of Mulosaida. He committed adultery with the wife of Vanoikilivina of Olivelevi. 
Vanoi, first of all, tried to get the then Paramount Chief, Touluwa, to make black 
magic and kill Lubisa. At the time Touluwa of Omarakana was only a young man 
who was not yet sure of his powers, so he refused. Then Vanoi arranged with Lubisa’s 
brother, Pulitala, to have Lubisa murdered so that Pulitala could step into the 
Mulosaida chief’s position. To make a long story short, Lubisa went to see Vanoiki- 
livina at Olivelevi, and as soon as he poked his head inside Vanoi’s house, Vanoi slew 
him. The affair was more or less hushed up, for Vanoi does not appear ever to have 
been brought up on a charge of murder, even though it happened in governmental 
times, but prior to any magistrate being stationed in the Trobriands. Many other 
such stories could be told to show that adultery was looked upon as a crime and not 
something that could be settled with ‘‘ damages.’ 

Oi course, many men separate from their wives if they think there is an affair 
being carried on by the woman, and this was often the case where the man was not 
particularly strong, and feared he might not be able to get away with murder. 

Although the native looked on adultery as a crime sufficient to allow the extreme 
penalty, it was considered better to frame laws with a much lighter penalty, and so 
under the Native Regulations of Papua, a co-respondent (adulterer, in Papuan 
usage) could be given a term in gaol up to six months. This may seem rather hard, 
more especially as only a husband or nearest of kin of the husband could bring a 
complaint, and a wife could not bring a charge of adultery against her husband, but 
perhaps later on the Government may see fit to alter the regulations to allow the wife 
to prosecute for adultery. Even so, the fact that a co-respondent may go to gaol is 
most helpful, for it “‘ restores equilibrium ’’ in society and gives the husband time to 
cool down, as well as giving him a chance of regaining his wife’s affections by the use 
of love charms. These charms certainly work, for the husband takes care to let his 
wife know what he has been preparing, and it is usually necessary to use a third party 
to place the love charm where it will work. 

On the whole I would say that the Kiriwinan wife remains faithful to her 
husband, if she is well treated, and I have noticed a greater affection between man and 
wife in these parts, than among some of the western Papuans. 

Obscene language is a common cause of strife. To tell a man to have intercourse 
with his sister, or vice versa, or to make other remarks in anger, which are considered 
lewd to the native, is a sure source of trouble. It was only a few years before this 
war that a girl was charged with manslaughter, because she killed her sister who had 
sworn at her in anger in a public place. The girl had remained a short period in gaol 


awaiting trial by the central court, and after convicting her, H.H. Mr. Justice Murray 
bp 
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sentenced her to the rising of the court. I made it my business, later on, to enquire 
into the natives’ impressions concerning the case, and it would seem they were quite 
in accord with the sentence passed. However, had that girl not been taken into 
custody for a time, it is possible that she might have made away with herself, if 
public opinion had been against the crime. In olden days, her brother might have 
killed her while he was in a state of mental distress. 

Two men were discussing together a certain chief's wife, and remarks were 
made of such a nature, in the presence of the chief, that he came down to me and 
charged them with “ using obscene language.’”’ In court, several councillors from 
another district were present, and they decided that the conversation was decidedly 
obscene (according to their ideas). The two men were convicted on the evidence of 
using obscene language (under the Papuan Native Regulations) and were given a 
term of imprisonment. In the olden days the two men would have been killed, 
but the chief in this case had been content to let the law take its course. 

It must be remembered that obscene language is frequently used “in play ”’ 
when no offence is taken. This often occurs between people who are connected by a 
“ joking relationship.’’ However, should the same words be used in anger between 
two people, the case is very different and is sure to cause trouble. 

“‘ Spreading lying reports ”’ is another regulation which can be dealt with in the 
Papuan Courts for Native Matters, and so avert fighting and killing. Namanaguiau, 
son of Touluwa, was much upset at some lying reports that had been spread by a 
woman. The councillors’ meeting at Omarakana listened to the case and decided 
that it was a matter for the court at the Government Station at Losuia. The court 
having heard the case, convicted the woman and fined her three baskets of yams. 
The fact that the woman had been proved to be lying and had been sentenced to a 
“ fine’ was quite sufficient for Namanaguiau, and he went away feeling that his 
character had been cleared and justice done. 

In olden days, where adultery was concerned, and one of the parties more or less 
proved that the other was lying, the protestant could tie a string of shame, made of 
plaited fibre, round the wrist of the other. If the protestant was a man, the woman 
with the string of shame would either commit suicide or would form an “ avoidance ” 
relationship that would never be broken. If the man had the string of shame, he 
would probably face the storm, and later on would pay a sorcerer to “‘ magic ” the 
woman who said he had lied. 

“ Fighting ’’ may take place over what seem to us rather trivial affairs. A 
yam competition may occur, in which the losers take knives, axes and sticks, and 
assault the other village people. Grievous wounds have been known to be the 
outcome of these competitions. 

When two men have an argument, and one feels he must show he is right, he 
makes buritila’ula, that is he brings a quantity of yams et cetera to his enemy’s 
village. If the other man is desirous of peace he will try to equal the food brought ; 
but if he wishes to continue the argument, he will return either not enough, or more 
than enough, to equal what has been presented. A fight ensues, which may end 
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seriously for someone, for on these occasions sides are taken, and others besides the 
two offenders participate. 

Single men especially seem to be always on the lookout for a fight. If a girl 
who is the ‘‘ friend ”’ of a boy goes off with another lad, or if the latter visits the girl's 
village and takes her away for the night, the deserted lover may gather his boy 
friends and go off and beat the runaways or else go off to the girl’s village and start a 
fight with the young bloods there. 

From the foregoing it will be seen how important is that Native Regulation 
dealing with assaults, threatening behaviour, threatening language and obscene 
language. The time is not yet ripe when the penalty for these offences could be 
merely a fine. There must be some other machinery as well to cover such matters, 
and were it not possible to imprison for such acts, there would no doubt be many 
more cases before the Supreme Court for “‘ grievous bodily harm,” and “‘ unlawfully 
killing.”’ 

One other crime in the native calendar is “ stealing.” This is said to be of 
modern introduction, but such is not the case as many of the old stories show. If 
a man could steal, and he thought he could get away with it, he was just as likely to 
fall as any tempted European. If he stole food or seed yams, and was caught, the 
owner could kill the offender and public opinion would side with the owner. Certainly 
not many cases of stealing come before the Court for Native Matters, but cases of 
stealing are included in the category of crimes committed in Kiriwina. 


“ Incest,”” when publicly known, was a cause for great shame, and often ended 
with the suicide of one of the parties. Some, however, do brave it out if the affair 
can be hushed up sufficiently. I knew one man, then getting on in years, who was 
definitely known to have had intercourse with his mother, but the affair did not 
come out for some considerable time, and he treated the reference as a joke. On the 
other hand, I knew of another case of “‘ incest ” which happened many years ago, 
and it resulted in the witnesses to the crime being murdered in order to keep the 
matter quiet. Unfortunately, Papuan law takes into consideration ‘incest ”’ onlv 
as defined according to British criminal law and not according to native law. “ Incest”’ 
according to native law covers degrees of relationship not recognized by British law, 
and so there is an ever-increasing list of men who have intercourse with their step- 
daughters. There should be a law under the Native Regulations to cope with this, 
and had the war not broken out when it did, this matter would have been rectified. 
It is to be hoped that when civil administration returns to Papua a law to cover 
“incest ’’ according to native lights will be incorporated in the Papuan Native 
Regulations. 

I have dealt with some aspects of malicious magic in another section, but there 
remains the legal aspect of this important subject. So long as there was no machinery 
other than early cultural sanctions to deal with law and order, black magic or sorcery 
had its value. But it is hardly necessary to-day for a man to pretend to destroy 
crops or fruit, or ruin fishing expeditions by alleging the practice of sorcery, when 
the results were due to something beyond his control, and the sorcerer thereby gained 
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renown. Nowadays, a person who considers he is entitled to compensation from 
another person can take his case to the Court for Native Matters and get his just due. 
Likewise, if he has a grievance against another for committing some offence either of a 
simple nature or of a more serious character chargeable on indictment, he has his 
redress by ‘“‘ making court ” ; if the offender is convicted he may be sentenced to pay 
a fine or be imprisoned for a period. Some students of native law believe that 
payment of compensation is better than imprisonment. I am quite sure they are 
right in regard to the more simple offences that can be fixed up “ out of court,” 
but I have found that the native himself considers those offences I have mentioned 
above as deserving a punishment heavier than just a payment in kind or money. 

Black magic may have been useful for carrying out the rules of tribal law and 
restoring equilibrium, and on occasions it may have even prevented the use of 
violence, but once civilized law and order came into the land, black magic with its 
toll of victims could not be tolerated—at least, not by British people with any idea 
of justice. I myself do not think Malinowski was correct in his statement that it 
prevented the use of violence. It only prevented one kind of death, but produced 
another. Certainly the fear of black magic made people conform to native custom 
and behaviour, but it did nut always restore equilibrium, for a death from sorcery 
must upset society and call for a reprisal, if possible. Moreover the sorcerer does not 
always “ magic ’’ the guilty and never the innocent. 

If offences according to the native calendar are punishable in a court of law, 
either by compensation or by imprisonment, the necessity for black magic disappears ; 
and though to-day there is still an innate fear of sorcery, it is undoubtedly diminishing, 
and the people who practice the black arts are few and far between. No magistrate 
could allow a case of sorcery to be dismissed merely because it was said to have been 
effected to restore tribal equilibrium. The body of chiefs, district and village, are 
against sorcery as a legal force, now that there is other machinery to deal with native 
offences. The sorcerer is not pursued by the magistrate, who takes no part in any 
active policy against black magic. If sorcery has been accomplished, it is the 
relations of the bewitched one who do the pursuing and ask for justice. During the 
twelve months ended 30th June, 1935, only one native was imprisoned for sorcery, 
and then on the advice of the councillors acting as assessors in the court. 

Malinowski himself states that the Trobriander was ready to evade the legal 
sanctions if he could, and that it was only when crime became public that punishment 
according to native lights was necessary. Still in the olden days, where a person was 
strong enough to face public opinion, it was possible to escape punishment com- 
pletely, as happened in the case of Vanoikilivina (vide p. 51). 

The Native Regulations of Papua also give a magistrate power to decide “ civil 
claims ’’ where debts of any description can be settled or compensation made. It 
will be seen therefore that to-day there is social machinery to cover practically all 
offences against order in society. Suicide was more common in the past than it is 
at the present time, but even so we cannot stand by and allow life to be sold cheaply 
simply because we are anxious to preserve all ancient customs. If by gaoling an 
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offender for a period we can give a person time to recover from some native shame, or 
return to the village when it has recovered its normality, it is better surely to do so 
than allow reprisals to take place, or else someone to commit suicide. ‘“ Saving 
one’s face’ is a sentiment deeply rooted in Kiriwinan society, and by an offender 
being gaoled for a time, he has saved his face, and is able to return and once more 
take his place in society. 

It may be interesting to take a period of a year and see what cases were before 
the Courts of Native Matters. For the one year ended 30th June, 1935, we find the 
following : 


Assaults and threatening behaviour os -+ 44 convictions 
Stealing between native and native n>d ” 
Adultery ar a =< ve ap 14 

Sorcery ia és set = - si I BE? 
Obscene languag ae Se le oy POMS 


These figures were from amongst a population of over 8,000! There were other 
cases before the courts of a more petty nature, such as not cleaning villages or roads, 
or not cultivating native coconut plantations ; but in these cases the punishment 
was not great, varying from four to seven days’ imprisonment. No one who has the 
welfare of the native at heart, would say it is an unscientific application of our laws 
and customs to make the people keep their village hygienic, or their coconut trees 
from dying. 

Thus it cannot be said that the Papuan Government was breaking down primitive 
law and order, for with the help of the village councillors (who are the chiefs and 
village headmen) as assessors in Native Courts, a substitutional system was built up 
on the old. Nor can it be held that “‘ the Papuan courts are instruments of power 
leading only to anarchy and moral atrophy, and in the long run to the extinction 
of culture and race.’’ The court, as constituted in pre-war days, tended to restore 
tribal equilibrium without breaking down old sentiments; it substituted a short 
period in gaol for offences which in the past would have brought about serious 
reprisals. 

Our attempts at using chiefs and headmen to advise on native cases is still only 
in its infancy, but no doubt as the years go on these councillors will become valuable, 
as they obtain a better understanding of what is required of them, and also when 
they can read and write and speak in English. 

The Kiriwinan is a human being, and as such is liable to all errors to which man 
is heir ; so we must expect some proportion to take the law into their own hands, 
when they lose their tempers. After all, to the single man or to the married man for 
that matter, there is nothing more enjoyable than a fight, but perhaps we can find 
other outlets for his virility in introduced games and dancing. 


GAMES AND DANCING 


Throughout many of Malinowski’s works references are made to the various 
native games and native dancing. In this paper, however, I shall refer only to 
introduced games and dances. 
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The Methodist Mission was responsible for the introduction of cricket and 
football. I have never been very keen on football for the Trobrianders until decent 
football fields can be made where all pieces of coral or stumps of coral have been 
removed. There have been too many accidents in the past owing to the presence of 
pieces of limestone on the ground used as a football field. Cricket on the other hand 
is a game greatly enjoyed by both sexes. As a matter of fact at times I found the 
women playing so much cricket that it interfered with their gardening. The men 
too at times neglected their garden work in the mornings to play cricket day in and 
day out. At one period I had to issue an order that no cricket was to be played in 
the mornings so that the garden work would not be interfered with. The Kiriwinan 
likes to play cricket with his own variations. Some games have been played with 
as many as forty persons aside! Again I found that often when a noble man went 
in to bat he had a commoner as a proxy to run for him! Nevertheless, cricket 
will be one of the important games always played in Kiriwina. 

The Mission too has introduced foot racing and other sports, and they have all 
been well received, though at times it was very hard for a person of noble rank to be 
beaten by a commoner! If the Mission could introduce eurythmics to the school 
children, I imagine it would be well received. 

I have seen very fine religious dramas enacted by the men and women, and 
there is a great field for experiment here. 

The so-called ‘‘ diving ’’ dances introduced by the Kiwai crews of the béche- 
de-mer luggers gave the Kiriwinans a basis for new and better dances, and I have 
witnessed some excellent dances evolved by the natives, dealing with things of their 
evervday life. This type of mimetic dancing came, I think, originally with 
Raratongan missionaries to the Torres Straits and passed into Papua by way of the 
Kiwais of the Fly Fiver. 

The Mission sometime ago was thinking of forming a Scout Movement, and I 
think that this would be worth doing and developing along certain lines. Missionaries 
also introduced draughts ; this has taken such a hold of the average youth and even 
older men that the natives made their own draught boards and “ mer.” It was 
nothing to see two or four boys on their verandah at night playing draughts at 
eleven o'clock by the light of a lantern. 

Much has been done in the past to develop games and dancing, but much more 
can be done in the future, for the more leisure time is given to a native the more one 


wants to be able to help him spend that leisure time profitably from a moral point 
of view. 


CONTACT WITH WHITE SETTLERS 


White settlers come to a primitive country for various reasons, but all, or 
practically all, come to make a living at least, others to make sufficient money so 
that they can retire to a civilized country after a period of time. A few may come 
just to lead a lotus-eating life. Missionaries usually come for humanitarian purposes ; 
while the Government official generally joins the service for a career. This latter 
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may be imbued with the'spirit of adventure, but as he gains experience in his contact 
with natives, his original viewpoint changes (or should change) considerably, and as 
often as not he too sees the humanitarian side of his administrative work. 

The native of the Trobriands, like the average Papuan, is, as a rule, a courteous 
person, and shows a great respect for the white man. In the Trobriands, owing to 
their insularity, and also owing to the fact that rank always receives respect, the 
white man—be he trader, missionary or government official—is looked upon as a 
person of high rank, and is given the deference due to this. Even so, the native 
judges the white man according to his own standards, and places the European in 
various grades. The missionary has introduced a title for himself—tonugwana— 
and is always referred to as such. The magistrate is usually termed gabemani, 
magistrate, or perhaps his surname is used. It is only after some years of service in 
the district, and sometimes not even then, that a magistrate receives the native title 
of respect—toboma—that is, the “ tabooed man ” or, less literally, ‘‘ the honourable 
man.” This term, however, usually carries with it a signification of rank. 

The Trobriander may also use the word toboma in the presence of a trader, if 
such a man has found his way into their hearts and they wish to pay him respect, 
but it is not often heard most of the natives using the word tomaiya, an old man, as 
the usual title of respect for the adult males of the white community. The average 
trader is seldom spoken of except by his Christian name. This is not done in any 
disrespectful way, but has come about through years of usage, and after all, it is the 
attitude that really matters. 

Between the time of the first European arrivals in the Trobriands in the ’80’s 
of last century and the advent of the Government, most of the white visitors to the 
islands were only too often sailors of some Levantine nation, who had deserted their 
ships. Others were low-class Greeks and even Filipinos who came in search of 
béche-de-mer. These early lighter-skinned people of higher civilized races than the 
Trobrianders were mostly of that depraved type which, in days long gone by, were to 
be seen as buccaneers and pirates in the Caribbean Sea. What an introduction to 
civilization it was! Some of these eventually became traders and married Kiriwinan 
women and settled down to a native-like existence. However, about 1895 pearls 
were discovered in the waters of the Trobriand lagoons, and this attracted a much 
higher type of trader, though of course there were always one or two who slipped 
down to native living. Some of these also married native women for the purpose 
of influencing trade or for other reasons. 

As the natives who dived for pearls owned them, and sold them to the traders 
who held a pearl-buyer’s licence, great competition took place, especially as the 
natives for some time did not know the value of the wealth they took from the lagoons. 
During the pearling season the worst side of man’s nature was seen, in the race to 
obtain the most pearls. There were few friendships between the European pearl- 
buyers while the season was on, and each sought to outdo the other. Some of these 
traders would give credit (wast) to the lagoon natives, hoping to gain the most 
customers ; others would tell the natives it was not necessary to pay back this was, 
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as they could not be prosecuted in a court of law ; and so the honest character of the 
native often degenerated. It was indeed a sorry tragedy and it is to be hoped that 
never again, when pearls become luxuries, will pearl-buyers have an opportunity of 
displaying the worst side of their nature to the detriment of the native. 


It is no wonder, therefore, that when Government control of the Trobriands 
ceased for a time owing to the proximity of the Japanese, some of the natives had 
little respect for the property and belongings of the white man, who had “ left them 
and perhaps might never return.” In spite of this however the white man will 
again be looked up to, but we must remember that the respect he gives us does not 
always coincide with our own ideas. For example, the native sits down as a 
mark of respect and we should study his etiquette so that we ourselves do not offend 
against it. A native may meet us on the path and pay us respectful attention and 
we nod and pass on, probably not even saying a word to him. As we pass he asks us 
a number of questions: ““ Where are you going ?’’ “‘ What are you going to do? ”’ 
and takes a general interest in us. Instead of being pleased at his courtesy in 
bothering to concern himself with our affairs, we answer back and tell him to mind 
his own business, and not be so curious. The native falls back abashed ; he cannot 
understand this attitude and what is, to him, rudeness on the part of the white man. 
The native’s life is open to the world, except in a few sections of it, and he is interested 
in everything concerning life that may affect him in any way, or give him some item 
for gossip. The white man, on the other hand, is quite likely to look on such attention 
as inquisitiveness or even impertinence, when no such thing is meant. 


A native of Kiriwina is always on the look-out for tobacco, since the white man 
introduced it and more or less forced it on to him as an article of trade. Nowadays 
the Kiriwinan is an inveterate smoker. It has always been a custom that if the native 
does the slightest good act he expects a small return, and with the European, he 
usually does expect him to pay at least the smallest portion of a stick of tobacco. 
The cost may be infinitesimal, and therefore the European may think it not worth 
while giving anything, but the mere fact of not showing thanks in a material way 
gives the native a wrong impression of the white man. When I used to go on patrol 
in the Trobriands I might have 30 odd carriers. At any chief's village we would 
find on arrival a large number of wooden bowls set out on the rest house verandah, 
and these were for food for the “ tired and hungry ”’ attendants. Before the food 
was taken away for eating, a small portion of tobacco was placed on each bowl, and 
the women who had cooked the food would come for their portion, which was merely 
an acknowledgment of thanks. As the patrol moved out again, the chief would be 
given a number of sticks of tobacco, which he would be asked to divide among the 
donors of the food. There was no question of payment throughout these pro- 
ceedings. The food was given and cooked as a mark of respect and generosity. The 
tobacco which passed was a token of gratitude for favours received. Had the tobacco 
been directly presented to each food-owner, it would have been a “ purchase ”’ and 
not a.“ gift.” 
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Some natives, not of very high rank, have certain food taboos, and by keeping 
to these they can eat certain things with a chief and receive other benefits so dear to 
the heart of a Kiriwinan. These people will not always work for a white man, as 
they do not wish to defile their food by eating from pots in which tabooed food may 
have been cooked. Some Europeans refer to these natives as a lazy lot; but they 
are not. I learnt a lesson the first year I was in the Trobriands. A lad was sent to 
gaol for a short term. I found after the first day, the prisoner had eaten nothing, 
and I was greatly concerned. It turned out he would rather starve than eat of the 
““ defiled ’’ gaol saucepans, in which stingaree and bush pig had at one time or another 
been cooked, and no amount of washing and scrubbing could get rid of the soul-stuff 
of the tabooed food. I therefore had to provide him with a new tin in which he 
cooked his own food. 

Undoubtedly the white man in the past has been responsible for some of the 
faults he sees in the Trobriander. Let us hope that in the future the white man, 
living among these native people, will preserve a discretion that will help in their 
uplift. 


CONCLUSION 


The foregoing is but an outline of the various subjects dealt with, but it may be 
helpful for further research work in the future. A great deal depends on us in the 
post-war period. We must take time to think before we start making sudden changes 
that may have ill effects on the community as a whole. 

The native people do not want sudden changes, even though we may think that 
their whole scheme of living should be radically changed as soon as possible. We 
must go slowly and study the customs of each tribe or community before initiating 
changes which might break the strands binding native society together. Further, 
the changes we make in Kiriwinan society will not do wholly for the Kiwais of western 
Papua. We must study each native community separately, and see how we can 
formulate a policy which can be applied generally without affecting any one tribe 
adversely. 

In the section on “ Vital Statistics,’ we saw that we must have more medical 
treatment for the natives, and that there must be more education in hygiene and 
other allied subjects. I suggested to Angau and also to a “ Herald’ war corres- 
pondent that we should have a School of Tropical Medicine at Port Moresby or some 
other suitable place in Papua, where natives could be trained as medical practitioners 
as is done in Fiji, and native women trained as nurses and midwives. There is no 
reason why the Papuan should not be able to reach the medical stage that has been 
possible with the Fijians. Some of the Trobrianders in the past have shown they 
are capable of doing good medical work, even though they had little education. 
How much more could they have done with a better education and higher training ! 

There is fo reason why chieftainship, where it exists, should not remain, though 
each district could have an elected council under the chairmanship of the district 
chief. The chiefs and their nephews and near relations require far more educational 
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enlightenment. Educate them along democratic lines and society will change slowly 
to absorb the new ideas, and no doubt they themselves will evolve a more democratic 
society without overthrowing native society as it now stands. 


Native society is not static by any means. It is most interesting to study how 
native culture and society have undergone changes through outside native influences, 
before ever “ civilized ” culture came to the shores of New Guinea. We should use 
the foundations of culture as we find them, and build up slowly on these bases. If 
we destroy native culture hurriedly without giving something the natives can easily 
absorb, we are going to destroy the very life of these peoples as we did with our own 
Australian aborigines. Once native society is shattered, depopulation will set in. 
So our watchword must be “Go slow.” 

Finally, I would say that whoever becomes the Administrator of Papua, he 
must be a man with “ one road ’’ who never breaks a promise to a native. We who 
have been brought up in the Murray tradition realize how important this is, and during 
the war, owing to its very proximity, certain promises we have made have not always 
been possible of fulfilment, so the native to-day looks forward to the time of peace, 
when he expects and desires a normal native life. 


L. AUSTEN. 
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Photograph by Mack Rich. 
Touluwa, Paramount Chief of Kiriwina, lying in state before burial, April, 1930. 
Mitakata, the present Paramount Chief, is directly behind the body 
wearing a Councillor’s medal. 
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NOTES AND INSTRUCTIONS TO NATIVE ADMINISTRATIONS 
IN THE BRITISH SOLOMON ISLANDS 


{I published an account of Native Government and of its operation till October 
1943 in a paper entitled ‘‘ Native Councils and Native Courts in the Solomon Islands,” 
which appeared in Oceania, Vol. XIV, pp. 257-283. This paper included as an 
Appendix the Instructions to the natives prepared by Major D. C. C. Trench, now a 
District Commissioner in the Solomon Islands Administration. In March 1945 I 
again visited the Solomons and was shown a more recent set of Instructions. These 
were subsequently revised by a District Commissioners’ Conference in May 1944, and 
Sir Alexander Grantham, High Commissioner for the Western Pacific, has now given 
permission for their publication. 


It is pointed out that the Instructions are written in simple English for the 
native reader; further, that they are not to be considered as final. Successive 
editions will be brought out from time to time as conditions change and the people 
acquire more experience. Colonel O. C. Noél, Resident Commissioner of the 
Solomons, also wishes to have it stated that the Instructions represent a guide to 
policy as decided by the High Commissioner. He adds, too, that the administrative 
officers, working as a team, are conscious of the labours of their predecessors and of 
how much of that which is now perhaps to be achieved is due to foundations laid in 
the past. 


Attention is called to the fact that the constitution of the Native Court has been 
somewhat changed since 1943. Previously all the delegates to the Council sat on the 
Court : now four to half a dozen are appointed for this duty. The Council, subject 
to the advice of the District Commissioner, is also permitted, under a new Regulation, 
to fix the amount of the tax and to decide who shall be liable to pay. The money 
collected goes first to the Government but may then be returned to the Council to 
spend as it sees fit, subject again to the District Commissioner’s advice. 


A system of Indirect Rule, in its present form first conceived in 1941, is thus 
beginning to take definite shape. It is to be hoped that the newly established 
Australian Administration in Papua and New Guinea will be as fully alive to its 
responsibilities and follow the example of its enlightened neighbour.—H. Ian 
HOGBIN. } 
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Every different place on your Island will have its own small Government to 
look after the affairs of that place. These small Governments will be called “‘ Native 
Local Administrations.”” An Administration is a small Government which works 
under the orders of the British Solomon Islands Government. 


In every Native Local Administration there will be : 

(1) The Headman and his Assistants, 

(2) The Council, 

(3) The Native Court, 

(4) The Clerk. 

Every Native Local Administration, to help the people, will take charge of 
these things : 

(1) Good order and the obeying of the Law. 

(2) Discussing and deciding on all matters affecting the natives of the place. 


(3) Telling the District Commissioner what they think about all matters affecting 
the natives of the place. 


(4) Deciding on all matters of native custom. 


(5) Punishing people who do small wrongs, which the Law forbids, and telling 
the District Commissioner if they do big wrongs. 


(6) Deciding small quarrels about money and all quarrels about native custom. 


(7) Looking after the money of the Native Local Administration. About 
money, the Native Local Administration will 


(a) Decide what they want to do every year, and how much money they 
will need to spend on these things. 


(o) Decide who will pay tax and how much he will pay. 
(c) See that the money is spent properly. 


IMPORTANT THINGS THE NATIVE LOCAL ADMINISTRATION MUST 
ALWAYS REMEMBER 


The Native Local Administration is there to help the people first of all. If it 
does not do its work well it is spoiling the lives of its own people. If it is doing 
wrong, the Government will take away the powers it has given to the N.L.A. 


Those who work in the Native Loca] Administration must always do what they 
think is best for the people. They must not do things just to please themselves and 
help themselves. They are there to help the people in every way. 


Those who work in the Native Local Administration must do and say what they 
themselves think is best for the people. They must not allow any man to “ push ”’ 
them. If any man who does not belong to the Council tries to “‘ push ” the Council 
too much, they must report to the District Commissioner or one of the District 
Officers. 
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How To START A N.L.A. 


If there is no Native Local Administration in your area, this is how you start 
one. 


The Headman and his Assistants must go to every village or “‘ big place” and 
ask the people in every one who they want to come to Council and talk for them. 
Every big place should have at least two men. Very big places may have four or 
six or more. 


The men who are chosen to go to the Council are called ‘‘ Delegates.” 


When the Delegates are chosen, the District Commissioner will call them to a 
meeting and tell them what their work will be. 


They must decide how many times they are to meet. They might decide to 
meet once every month, or twice every month, or once every three months. It is 
the business of the Council to decide after they have seen how much work there 
is to do. 


They must then choose a Native Clerk who can read and write. No matter if 
he can only read and write his own language, but it is best if he can read and write 
English. 

The Headman and Clerk must then write down all the names of the Delegates 


and where they live. They must write how many times they are going to meet and 
anything else they have decided. 


They must send this paper to the District Commissioner, or show it to him when 
he comes, and, if he thinks they have decided well, he will order the Council to start. 


THE WorK OF THE COUNCIL 


The Council must meet at the times they have decided upon, even if they do not 
think there is any work to do. All Delegates must try and come to the Council. 
If they do not come, they must tell the Headman after why they stayed away. 


In the Council, the Delegates must talk one at a time, not all together. If two 
people want to talk, the Headman must say who is to talk first. When a Delegate 
talks, he must stand up and talk to the whole Council so that everyone can hear him, 
and everyone else must keep quiet. 


The Delegates must talk about one thing at a time. When everyone has said 
what he wants to say, the Headman must ask the Council what each man has decided. 


To ask the Council what they have decided, the Headman must do this. He 
says, ‘‘ Who wants it to be done this way ?”’ Those who think it should be done 
this way must say so, and the Headman counts them. The Headman then says, 

“Who wants it done the other way ?”’ Those who think it should be done the other 
way must say so, and the Headman counts them. The side which has the most 
people wins, and the business is then finished. Those who did not agree with the 
side that won must then do what the Council decided. 


If anyone makes a row in the Council, or gets cross, or wants to start a fight, the 
Council must stop him. If he goes on, the Council can fine him immediately. It is 
strongly forbidden to make a row in the Council, or, when the Council is finished, to 
row about anything said in the Council. 


It is strongly forbidden for any man who is wi a Delegate to talk in the Council 
unless the Council asks him to do so. It is forbidden for everyone except the District 
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Commissioner, the District Officers, the Resident Commissioner, or the High Com- 
missioner, who can all order the Council to hear their talk. 


The Council does not meet to hear the Headman talk only. It can talk about 
anything the Delegates want, and a Delegate can say anything he likes in the Council. 
He can, if he wants to, talk against the Headman. But he must not use bad language, 
start a quarrel, or say bad things which are not true against another Delegate. 


Every year the Headman must ask the people if their Delegates are good, and 
the people can then change their Delegates if they want to. The Headman must 
report any changes to the District Commissioner. 


THE WoRK OF THE HEADMAN 


The Headman gets pay from the Government, and is appointed by the District 
Commissioner. His work is the same as before except that he must not fix up 
anything which is the proper job of the Council without asking the Council first. 


He must keep order in the Council, and help the Council do their work. He 
must not give orders to the Council and must not “ push ”’ it. 


The Assistants to the Headman must help him and do what he orders them 
to do. 


The Headman is also the head of the Native Court. He must be at all meetings 
of the Court and help the Court try all cases. To find out the work he must do in 
the Court, he must read the part of this book which is called “‘ The Work of the 
Court.” © 


The Headman must help to collect the Tax. To find out how he must do this 


work, he must read the part of this book called ‘‘ About the Native Local Government 
Tax.” 


How To START THE NATIVE CouRT 


Every Council must choose a Native Court. The Headman is the Head of the 
Court. The Council must choose about four men to help the Court. These men are 
called ‘‘ Justices.” 


The Council must say for how long these men must work. At the end of this 
time the Council must choose some other men from among the Delegates to be 
Justices. Every Delegate may take a turn to be a Justice. Only the Headman is 
always there when the Court meets. If the Council likes, the Court can meet on the 
same day as the Council meets, after the work of the Council is finished. 


THE WoRK OF THE NATIVE COURT 
The Native Court has three kinds of work, which are: 


(i) Native Custom. The Court can hear any row about native custom, and 
decide it, or give any fine or punishment which native custom gives. The 
Court may not decide anything by native custom about which there is a 
law which makes a different order. If there is a quarrel about what is 
native custom in any case, it is the business of the Council, not the Court, to 
decide this, and the Court must not decide the case before the Council has 
agreed about the custom. 
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(ii) Criminal Cases. When aman or woman does something which is forbidden 
by law, it is called a “‘ Crime.’’ Ifa man does a crime the Headman decides 
if it is a small one or a big one. A list of small crimes is given at the end 
of this book. If a man does something which the list at the end of this 
book does not include, the Headman must report it to the District Com- 
missioner. 


Suppose a man does a small crime which is on the list at the end of this 
book. The Headman brings him to the next meeting of the Court. The 
Court must hear the talk of both sides, in the same way as the District 
Officer makes Court. When the talk of both sides is finished, the Justices 
can say either that: 


(a) The man did not do the crime, or did not try to do it, or it was a mistake 
The man may then go away. Or 


(0) The man did wrong, and broke the law. 
If the Justices think that the man did wrong, they must punish him. 
To punish him they can do one of three things : 


(1) If it is a very small business only, and the Court does not think that 
real punishment is wanted, they tell him that he has done wrong, and 
that, if he does it again, he will get proper punishment. If they think 
he may do it again, they may tell him to pay up te £5 to the Court, and 
then the Court will keep this money for up to 2 years. Then, if he does 
it again, he loses his money straight away. If he stops quiet for 2 
years, the Court will give his money back at the end of the time. 
Or 


(2) They fine him any amount they think right, but they must not fine him 
more than is fit for the crime. To find out the right fine, they must 
look in the list at the end of the book, which will tell them the biggest 
fine for every crime. They may give a smaller fine if they think it is 
right but they cannot give him a bigger one. Or 


(3) They must order him to go to prison. If it is a bad thing the man has 
done, or if he is likely to make trouble in the village, the Court may 
order him to go to the prison at the Government Station. If it is a 
small think only the man has done, the Court should give him into the 
custody of one of the Delegates who must see that he works properly 
at whatever work the Council orders him to do. This work must help 
all the people. 


If a man steals, or “ kills’”” another man or woman, the Court may 
order him to pay the fine to the person from whom he has stolen, or whom he 
has “ killed.”” If the Court decides not to do this, the fine belongs to the 
Native Local Administration money. To find out about this money, read 
the part of this book called ‘“‘ About Native Local Administration Money.” 


If the Court does not know what to do in any business, they may leave 
the business for the District Commissioner to fix. 


(iii) Civil Cases. If two people or more make any other kind of row about 
something, and want the Court to fix it, they must report to the Headman. 
The Headman takes them to the next meeting of the Court, where they 
tell out their story to the Court. When they have both talked, the Justices 
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decide who is right. They can then order the man who loses the Court to 
pay the other man money to straighten out the business. The man who 
loses must pay the Court four shillings for the work it is doing. This 
money also belongs to the Native Local Administration. 


The Court may not decide rows about land without first getting 
permission from the District Commissioner. As in the Council, it is for- 
bidden to make a row in the Court. 


If the Justices cannot agree about which side wins in a case, the 
Headman must count who is for one side, who for the other. The bigger 
side wins, but if the same number of Justices are for each side, the Headman 
must decide. 


If any man thinks the Court has decided wrongly against him, he can tell the 
Headman that he wants the District Commissioner to look into the case. The 
Headman, if he agrees, must then stop any punishment that the Native Court has 
ordered until the District Commissioner fixes the case. 


If any man takes his case to the District Commissioner to make fool of the Court 
when the Court has fixed his case properly, he must remember that the District 
Commissioner can make his punishment bigger than the punishment ordered by 
the Court. 


THE WoRK OF THE CLERK 


The Clerk works under the orders of the Native Local Administration and works 
for them. 


He must be at every meeting of the Council and write in a book everything the 
Council decides to do. 

He must be at every meeting of the Court and write in a book everything the 
Court orders. 

He must keep the census record for the place and write down all births, deaths, 
and marriages in the place. 


He must help with the Native Tax. To find out more about this, read the part 
of this book called “‘ About the Native Local Administration Tax.” 


He must keep all the money paid to the Native Local Administration in fines 
and Court fees, until they are paid to the District Commissioner for safe keeping. 


When he receives any money he must give a paper to the man who gives him the 
money. He will be given a book for this, and be told how to use it. This paper is 
called a “‘ Receipt,” and is like the paper you get when you pay your Tax, or buy a 
gun licence. 


AsBouT NaTIvE LocAaL ADMINISTRATION MONEY 


In order to work a Native Administration, you must have money to pay wages 
and buy things with. 

Every Native Local Administration will have its own money, which no one else 
can touch. This money it will get for itself from its own people and will spend 
itself, when the District Commissioner has given his permission. 


The money can only be spent on things which will help everyone in the Native 
Local Administration’s area. 
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The Native Local Administration gets money from 
(1) Fines paid to the Court, and 
(2) Court. fees paid to the Court, and 


(3) By the Native Local Administration Tax which is paid to Government first 
and then returned to the Native Local Administration to spend if Govern- 
ment thinks they have good and proper things to spend it on. A tax will 
be collected by every Native Local Administration. 


ABOUT THE NATIVE LOCAL ADMINISTRATION TAX 


Before, every native paid his tax to the Government at Tulagi. This tax was 
heaped up with taxes paid by the white man and the Chinese and the Stores, and the 
Government bought everything with the money. 

This time, if the work of the Native Local Administration is good, the people’s 
tax will be paid to the Native Local Administration, and, if Government thinks they 
are doing their work well, they will be able to spend it themselves on anything they 
think will help the people. But Government will take the money if the Native 
Local Administration is not spending it properly. 

It will be done this way : 


(1) The Council, with the District Commissioner’s help, will decide what they 
want to buy during a year. This must include the wages of the Clerk and the 
Justices. To find out about this, read the part of this book called ‘“‘ About the 
Wages of the Native Local Administration.” For example, the Council may like 
to buy some good male pigs from Fiji to make the pigs of the people better. The 
District Commissioner will tell them how much it will cost. They add this to the 
cost of wages, and then they know how much tax they must collect. The amount 
will be fixed by the District Commissioner after he has heard all that the Council 
has to say. 


(2) Suppose they have to collect fifty pounds in tax for the year. The Council 
then decides what men are to pay the tax, and how much they must pay, so that at 
least fifty pounds can be collected. 


(3) The Headman and the Clerk then collect the tax from the people in the way 
the Council ordered. The Clerk must look after the money. 


(4) When the money is collected the Clerk must pay the wages due to himself 
and to the Justices. The District Commissioner will help the Clerk pay for the 
things the Council wants, which will then be sent to them by the Government. 

During the war it is hard to buy things. If the Council wants to, it can collect 
a tax from the people and heap up the money to spend after the war. 

If a place has no Native Local Administration, the people there will have to pay 
the old tax. 


ABOUT THE WAGES OF THE NATIVE LocAL GOVERNMENT 


The Wages of the Headman and the Assistants to the Headman are paid by the 
Government. 

The Delegates to the Council do not get any wages. They are there to help the 
people and must work for the people free. 

The Justices will be paid at whatever rate the Council and District Commissioner 
fix. This money will be paid from the Native Local Administration money. 

The Council must decide what wages the clerk should earn, and give him his 
wages from the money belonging to the Native Local Administration. 
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THE List OF THINGS FORBIDDEN BY LAW WHICH THE NATIVE 
CourT CAN DEAL WITH. 


It is forbidden 


. To talk hot, so that it makes people cross. Fine £5 or 3 months in gaol. 

. To fight or make a row. Fine {£5 or 3 months in gaol. 

. To make a row in a church. Fine £5 or 3 months in gaol. 

. To go away from the village for more than 7 days without first asking the chief. 


Fine £5 or 3 months in gaol. 


. To keep pigs close to the house when they are big. Fine £5 or 3 months in gaol. 
. To say something bad and nat true about someone. Fine £5 or 3 months in 


gaol. 


. To start any untrue story which causes trouble. Fine £5 or 3 months in gaol. 
. Not to do work which the Council or Government orders everyone to do. Fine 


£5 or 3 months in gaol. 


. Not to report any births, deaths, or marriages to the Headman. Fine {5 or 


3 months in gaol. 


To disobey any proper order given by the Headman, the Council, or the Govern- 
ment. Fine £5 or 3 months in gaol. 


To refuse to come to the Court when ordered to do so by the Headman. Fine {£5 
or 3 months in gaol. 


. To stop anyone from doing something the Headman, Council, or Government has 


ordered him to do. Fine £5 or 3 months in gaol. 
For native officers to perform their duties improperly. {£10 or 6 months in gaol. 


To have a dog which always bites people or pigs or cattle, and which is not 
stopped from doing so. Fine £5. 


If a dog bites anyone or any pigs or cattle, the man who is the owner of the dog 
must be fined {2 every time the dog bites someone. 


To commit adultery. The Court can only put the person in prison for 6 months 
or fine them {10. If the Court thinks a bigger punishment is necessary, they 
must take the adulterer to the District Commissioner. Only the husband or 
wife can take the adulterer to Court. 


To gamble. Fine £5 or 3 months in gaol. 
To let anyone gamble in your house. Fine £5 or 3 months in gaol. 


To stop the Headman from going into a house to stop gambling. Fine {£5 or 
3 months in gaol. 


To stay in a village or house or garden after the owner has told you to go. Fine 
£5 or I month in gaol. 


To go into a house when the woman there does not want it. Fine £5 or 3 months 
in gaol. : 

To make a fight when being brought before the Court. Two months in gaol. 
To be drunk and make a row. Fine {10 or 2 months in gaol. 


To beat or fight anyone. Six months in gaol. If the Court thinks 6 months’ 
gaol is not enough, the man may be brought to the District Commissioner. 
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25. To steal a pig or goat. {10 and 6 months in gaol. The Court may give the 
money to the owner of the pigs or goats. If the man steals again, and the 
Court wants to give a bigger punishment, he must be brought before the District 
Commissioner. 

26. To steal food from a garden. Fine {10 or 6 months’ gaol. 


27. To steal anything else. Fine {10 or 6 months’ gaol. If the Court thinks 6 


months’ gaol is not enough, the man must be brought to the District Com- 
missioner. 


28. To break purposely anything that belongs to someone else. Two months’ gaol. 
The Court may order the man to pay to the owner of the thing broken enough 
money to square it up, but not more than {1o. 


29. To have anything which belongs to a ship or canoe which has been wrecked or 
to an aeroplane which has fallen down. Fine {10 or 3 months in gaol. 

30. To shoot a gun near a village without asking the people first. Fine £5 or 1 month 
in gaol. 

31. To ask people for food or clothes all the time without paying for them and without 
doing proper work. Fine £5 or 1 month in gaol. 

32. To have a rifle or pigeon gun without asking the permission of the District 
Commissioner first. Fine {5 or 3 months in gaol. 


33. To have a dirty house or a dirty place round the house. Fine {£5 or 2 months 
in gaol. 


34. To have dirty water round the house in which mosquitoes can live. Fine {£5 or 
2 months in gaol. 


35. To have empty tins or bottles or coconut shells with water in them round the 
house. Fine £5 or 2 months in gaol. 


36. To let rain water stop in a canoe or boat pulled up on shore. Fine £5 or 2 months 
in gaol. 


37. To throw away empty tins or bottles near the road or the village so that water 
can go inside them. Fine £5 or 2 months in gaol. 


38. To leave very sick people in their houses if there is a hospital near by. If there 
is a dresser near by but no hospital, the dresser must be told to come and see the 
sick person. Fine £5 or 2 months in gaol. 


39. To fish for trochus shell that is less than 2} inches big. (This is the size of a 
round cigarette tin.) Fine {10 or 3 months in gaol. 


40. Not to pay tax as ordered by the Council. Fine {£5 or 3 months in gaol. 
41. To “shoot” fish. Fine {10 or 6 months in gaol. 
42. To enter any place where there are soldiers without asking the District Com- 


missioner first. This is both the Army law and the Government law, and if 
any native breaks it he may be arrested by the Army. 


The Court can give less punishment for all the above crimes if it likes, but it 
cannot give more punishment than that shown. 


Any other big crimes (such as murder or manslaughter or fighting with knives, 


spears, or axes) which are not on the list above must be taken before the District 
Commissioner. 


F 








THE PRONOUN IN WORORA AND PITJANTJATJARA 


By J. R. B. Love 


JN his article on the “‘ Structure of Australian Languages,’ Dr. Capell states that 
“There can be no doubt that the languages of Australia belong to one family.” 

In a further article? Dr. Capell remarks, ‘“‘ What does seem definite is that at least a 

dichotomy of Australian languages and probably races must be presupposed.” 


Some of the principal distinguishing marks of the two types are : 

(x) In the Northern group: 

(a) ‘“‘ Extreme complication of the verb, involving the incorporation of pronoun 
objects’ and subjects. 

(b) “‘ The use of several noun-classes,”’ or grammatical genders, “ necessitating 
agreement of adjective, pronoun, adverb, numeral and verb, in four numbers— 
singular, dual, trial and plural.” 


(c) “‘ Lack of the agentive case and poor development of the case system as a 
whole.” 


(d) ‘‘ Special localized forms of the third singular pronoun.” 


(2) In the Central Australian languages: ‘‘ A regular declension of pronouns 
based on the genitive stem.” 

The object of this paper is to show, side by side, the different treatment of the 
pronoun in the two systems, taking as examples WORORA, which is spoken on the 
north coast of Western Australia, between the Glenelg and Prince Regent Rivers, 
and PITJANTJATJARA, which is spoken in the north-west of South Australia. 

This paper will fall into four sections : (i) a comparison of the personal pronoun 
in the two languages ; (ii) an examination of the incorporation of the pronoun object 
and pronoun subject in the Worora verb ; (iii) a comparison of suffixed pronouns 
in the two languages; and (iv) a comparison of demonstrative, interrogative, 
reflexive and negative pronouns in the two languages. 

For the analysis of the Pitjantjatjara pronoun the writer is largely indebted to 
Mr. R. M. Trudinger, cf. Oceania, Vol. XIII, No. 3. 

Worora has four noun-classes or grammatical genders; Pitjantjatjara has 
none. 


1 Studies in Australian Linguistics (A. P. Elkin, Ed.), Oceania Monograph No. 3, p. 77. 


2“ The Classification of Languages in North and North-west Australia,”” Oceania, Vol. X, 
No. 4, 1944, P- 432. 
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Worora has no agentive case ; Pitjantjatjara has the agentive in the noun, though 
not in the personal pronoun. Contrast for example Dieri of Cooper’s Creek, which 
has the agentive gato, I, and simple nominative yani, I. Even here it is interesting 
to observe that the form of the first person singular nominative in Pitjantjatjara is 
agentive, the ending -/u being one of the three endings, -lu, -tu, -yku, for the agentive 
noun. Apparently the use of the agentive in the Pitjantjatjara personal pronoun 
has been lost, though the form remains. In Worora the only case inflexion is for 
the possessive, as shown below. The Pitjantjatjara pronoun has four case inflexions, 
viz. nominative, accusative, a combined genitive-dative denoting possession or 
purpose, and ablative, and the agentive in demonstratives. 


The Worora pronoun, also verb, has four numbers: singular, dual, trial and 
plural. The Pitjantjatjara pronoun has three numbers: singular, dual and plural ; 
but no number forms in the verb. 


In the Worora pronoun (and verb) there are inclusive and exclusive forms for 
the dual, trial and plural, first person. Pitjantjatjara has no inclusive or exclusive. 


Throughout the following examples the numbers 1, 2, 3 refer to first, second and 
third person: in singular 1,1; 2, you; 3, he-she-it; in dual 1, we-two, inclusive 
and exclusive ; 2, you-two ; 3, they-two ; in trial 1, we-three, inclusive and exclusive; 
2, you-three ; 3, they-three ; in plural 1, we-many, inclusive and exclusive ; 2, you- 
many ; 3, they-many. 

In the Worora pronoun the forms (1), (2), (3) and (4) are the pronouns corres- 
ponding to the four grammatical genders or noun-classes. (1) is masculine, denoting 
males of the human race and major animals and things with a masculine connotation. 

E.g., Idja, man, is represented by the pronoun imdja, he; so also kanayguri, 
male-dog, and also tjinalja, spear. Woyatinja, woman, is represented by njina, 
she; so also kanaygudj, female-dog, and jamalbanja, spear-thrower. Wuna and 
mana represent nouns that are names of lesser animals and inanimate objects. 
Though it is usually fairly easy to recognize in which noun-class or grammatical 
gender a noun should fall, there has not been found an inclusive rule to account for 
these ; and the proper noun-class or grammatical gender of many nouns can only 
be learned empirically. 


The forms of pronouns listed under a are locative. 

Indja_ signifies he-close-at-hand; imo:, he-at-a-distance-within-sight ; iru, 
he-out-of-sight. So also mjima means she-close-at-hand ; mjino:, she-at-a-distance- 
within-sight ; iru, she-out-of-sight. Similarly with wuna and mana and the 
plurals. 


The forms listed under 6 are usual in narrative. 


In all the Worora plurals of the first person the prefix 9 is the sign of the inclusive 
form; the omission of y denotes the exclusive. 


E.g. yarendu, we-two, you-and-I ; arendu, we-two, another-and-I. 
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I. THE PERSONAL PRONOUN 











Worora. | Pitjantjatjara. 
Singular number. Singular number. 
Nom. Acc. Gen.-dat. Abl. 
I yaiu | I yatulu yaiunja yaiuku yatula 
2 yundju 2 njuntu njuntunja njuntumpa njuntula 
3a (a) indja. ino:, iru 3 paluru palunja palumpa palula 
(2) njina, njino:, njiru 
(3) wuna, wuno:, wuru 
(4) mana, mano:, maru 
36 (I) aua 
(2) njayga 
(3) kaua 
(4) maua 
Dual number. Dual number. 
I inc. yarendu | I gai yalinja yalimpa  yalila 
exc. arendu 
2 mirendu 2 njupals njupalinja njupa- njupalila 
limpa 
3a (1) ingandu, ino:jandu, 3 pula pulanja = pulampa = pulala 


trandu 

(2) njingandinja, njino:- 
jandinja, njirandinja 

(3) wungandu, wuno:- 
jandu, wurandu 

(4) mangandum, mano:- 
jandum, marandum 

3b (I) auandu 

(2) njaygandinja 

(3) Rauandu 

(4) mauandum 


Trial number. 
I inc. yartygurt 
exc. aringuri 
2 njpiriggurt 
3@ (I) imgurt, ino:juri, truri 
(2) njtygurinja, njino:- 
jurinja, njirurinja 


(3) wunguri, wuno:juri, 
wururt 
(4) mangurum, mano:- 


jurim, marurum - 
36 (1) auurt 
(2) njaygurinja 
(3) Rauurt 
(4) mauurum 
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I. THE PERSONAL PRoNoUN—Continued 











Worora. Pitjantjatjara. 
Plural number. Plural number. 
I inc. yart I yanana yanananja yanampa yananala 
exc. art 
2 mint 2 njura njuranja njurampa njurala 
34 (I) arka 3 Yana tananja tanampa tanala 
(2) arka 
(3) wuna | 
(4) mana | 





N.B.—Locative and narrative forms are lost in the plural. 


Possessive Case of the Worora Pronoun. 


The possessive suffix is -anayga for the pronoun in all numbers and persons. 
This suffix, -anayga, is further modified to denote the number and gender (noun-class) 
of the noun possessed. 


E.g., 
Singular Dual Trial Plural 
number. number. number. number. 
I yatanayga, my yarkanaygandu yarkanayguri yarkanayga 
arkanaygandu arkanayguri arkanayga 
2 yundjunayga, your njirkanaygandu njirkanayguri njirkanayga 
3 (1) indjanayga, his arkanaygandu =—s_ arkanayguri arkanayga 


(2) njayganayga, her 
(3) Runayga, its 
(4) manaygam, its 
N.B.—In the third person singular, (3), the w of wuna is replaced by R. 


In the plurals the first person exclusive and the third person are the same. If 
there should be ambiguity these are defined by prefixing the nominative. E.g., 
Ari-arkanayga, or more often ar’arkanayga, our, and arka-arkanayga, or more often, 
ark’-arkanayga, their. 

The above forms refer to an object possessed the gender (noun-class) of which is 
masculine singular (class (1)). 

E.g., Iraia yaianayga, my father ; iraia yarkanaygandu, our father—of two ; 
traia yarkanayguri, our father—of three; iraia yarkanayga, our father—of 
many. 

But tjinalja yatanayga, my spear; tinalja yaianaygandu, my two spears; 
tiinalja yaianayguri, my three spears; tjinalia yaianaygaia, my many spears 
(tjinalia being one of the rather rare plural forms for noun). 

Karanja yaianayganja, my mother; namandi yaianayga, my boat; diam 
yaianaygam, my large-club. 
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II. INCORPORATION OF THE PRONOUN SUBJECT AND PRONOUN OBJECT 
IN THE WORORA VERB 


In the intransitive verb the subject pronoun is prefixed to the verb form with 
concord indicating the person, gender and number of the subject. In the transitive 
verb both subject and object pronouns are incorporated into the verb, the order being 
object, subject, predicate. To show all the combinations of these would require a 
vast amount of space, but examples may be given to show the system. 


Intransitive 
Singular Plural 
yanuy, | am inc. yaduy, we are 
yunuy, you are exc. aduy, we are 
kanuy, he is njiduy, you are 
njinuy, she is ka:duy, they are 


kunuy, it is 
manuy, it is. 


In the above examples the pronominal prefixes are obvious. 
It will be noted that the third singular (1) is ka, and plural ka:. 
Transitive 
With object in third person singular. 
Singular subject 


him (1) her (2) it (3) it (4) 
1 I throw .. kayaiab njayatab kuyatab mayatab 
2 you throw .. kandjaiab njindjatab kundjatab mandjaiab 
3 he (she) throws katab njangatab kuygatab mangaiab 


Plural subject 


I (inc.) we throw kadjab njadjab wodjab madjab 
(exc.) we throw kedjab njedjab kunjedjab medjab 

2 you throw .. kariab njirtab kuriab mariab 

3 they throw .. kauertab njimbariab kubariab mauertab 


With object in first person singular : 

yandjab, he throws me; tjandjab, you throw me. 
With object in second person singular : 

yundjab, 1 (he, she) throw you. 


Some other examples : 
Ka:yaiab, I throw them (1) ; ka:nbadjab, they throw them ; yanbadjab, they 
throw me; yadbadjab, they throw us (inclusive) ; adbadjab, they 
throw us (exclusive). 
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III. SUFFIXED PRONOUNS IN WORORA AND PITJANTJATJARA 


Both Worora and Pitjantjatjara have a set of pronominal suffixes that bear no 
apparent similarity to the full forms of the personal pronoun. 

In Worora these pronominal suffixes are for the objective case only, in 
two usages : 

(1) While the incorporation of the subject pronoun and object pronoun is 
typical of the majority of Worora verbs, the verb kuye, I-say or -tell (in all its forms), 
and a large number of uninflected verbs that use kuye as an auxiliary, take a suffixed 
pronoun as direct object. 

(2) These suffixed pronouns also appear as the indirect object of a typical 
incorporating verb. 

E.g., (1) kundju, he says or tells ; kundjara, he tells me, direct object. (2) kumal, 
he brings it ; agu kumalgara, he brings me water, or he brings water to me, -gara 
being the indirect object. 

In the table below the forms in the second column are those that follow a verb 
ending in -/. 

In Pitjantjatjara the suffixed pronouns appear in all cases, but the forms seem 
to be incomplete. Forms recorded are given in the table below. 





Worora Pitjantjatjara 
Person Singular Person Singular 
Nom. Acc. Gen.-dat. Abl. 
I .. -ara -gara I... -ma@ -m -tyu nt 
2 -. mu -du eee -nla -nku -nta 
3 .. ~nayga -daga 
Dual Dual 
I inc. .. -yarendu -garendu I wk -linja -limpa_ -lila 
exc. .. -njarendu -djarendu 
2 .. -nurendu -durendu 
3 .. ~nangandu -dagandu 
Trial 
I inc. .. -yaringurt -garinguri 
exc. .. -mjaringuri -djaringurt 
2 .. ~muringuri -duriygurt 
3 .. -naygori -dagori 
Plural Plural 
I inc. .. -yart -gart 1... -la  -lanja_ -lampa_ -lanja 
exc. .. -jart -djant 
2 -. “nur -durt 
3 .. ~naygori -dagort 3... Ga -janku 
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E.g., Pitjantjatjara : 

Mai wiana, I have no food (mai food, wia no, -na I). 

Puyuni, he hit me (puyu he hit, -mi me). 

Katja lutjutju, my only son (katja son, lutju only-one, tju my). 

Dali jananjili, we two are going (yalt we-two, jananji go, -lt we-two). 
Tjinala pitjaku, we shall go on foot (tjina foot, -la we, pitjaku shall go). 
Walawalaja, let all come quickly (wala quickly, -ja they). 


IV. DEMONSTRATIVE, INTERROGATIVE, REFLEXIVE AND NEGATIVE PRONOUNS 
(1) Demonstrative. 


It will be noted that Pitjantjatjara has the simple-nominative and agentive 
cases for the demonstrative and interrogative pronouns, and also that there is no 
separate accusative form for these. 


Worora. Pitjantjatjara. 
Singular. | Singular. 
Nom. Agent. Gen.-dat. Abl. 
(1) ata, this njayatja njayanku njayaku njayayka this 
(2) 


(3) ge, this | 
(4) 


Dual and trial missing. 


Plural. | Plural. 
(1) andja, these | njayanpa njayantu njayanku njayanta these 





(I) aue, that njaratja njarayku njaraku njaraynka that 
(2) njayge, that 
(3) Rave, that 
(4) maue, that 


(1) arge, those njaranpa njarantu njaranku njaranta those 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 





N.B.—The Worora demonstratives are missing in several genders and numbers. 


(2) Interrogative. 


In Worora the interrogative pronoun is who? or what? according to the 
grammatical gender (noun-class). There is only one form in the plural. In Pitjant- 
jatjara there are no genders, but there are four declensions of nouns (vide R. M. 
Trudinger, Oceania, Vol. XIII, No. 3). Who? is declined according to the first 
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declension, that of proper nouns ; what ? is declined according to the third declension 
of nouns. 


Worora. Pitjantjatjara. 
(1) Ayguja ?, who ? yanayja? yanalu? yanaku? yanala? who? 
(2) aygunja ?, who? | 
(3) ayudja ?, what ? | nga? njanku? njaku ? njayka? what ? 


(4) ayudjam ?, what ? 
Plural. | 

(I) aygu-ayguja ?, who? 

(2), (3) and (4) missing. 


(3) Reflexive. 


In Worora the reflexive (and also emphatic) is expressed by adding yundju- 
yundju to the personal pronoun, in all genders and numbers. E.g., Daiu yundju- 
yundju, | myself; njayga yundju-yundju njaygo:na, she hit herself; arka yundju- 
yundjyu ka:nbadjo:na, they hit themselves. 

In Pitjantjatjara two usages of the suffixed pronoun are observed, viz. the 
genitive suffixed pronoun -tju, preceded by -na, is used in first person singular ; 
for all other persons and numbers the reflexive suffix is -nku, preceded by -/i or -la 
in the first dual and plural respectively. ‘‘ The same suffix serves for all cases.” 

E.g., Puyu-natju, 1 hit myself; Njaku-nku-n puyanji? Why do you hit 
yourself ? 


(4) Negative. 


Worora also has two sets of negative pronouns, one negative statement, the other 
negative interrogative expecting the answer, No. 
Singular. 
I Daw, not I. 
2 yungt, not you. 
3 (1) Rawi, not he 
(2) njaygi, not she. 
(3) Rut, not it. 
(4) maui, not it. 


Plural. 
Kari, not they. 
This has come to be used as the simple negation, No, in conversation. 
The interrogative-negative is found in the singular only, as follows : 
3 (1) Rani ?, is he not ? 
(2) njani ?, is she not ? 
(3) Rani ?, is it not? 
(4) mani ?, is it not ? 
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Similar to the personal interrogative in Worora is the adverbial interrogative, 
in third person singular only : 


3 (I) yania ?, where is he ? 
(2) yaninja ?, where is she ? 
(3) yanayga ?, where is it ? 
(4) yanam ?, where is it ? 


Throughout the treatment of the pronoun in the two languages, as shown above, 
it will be noted that in Worora the inflexion is for grammatical gender, or noun-class, 
in the four classes ; also for person and the four numbers; while in Pitjantjatjara 
the inflexion is for case, also for person and three numbers. 


In spite of the outstanding difference between Worora, with its four gram- 
_Matical genders, or noun-classes, and lack of case inflexion, and Pitjantjatjara, 
with its case inflexions and lack of genders, or noun-classes, the “‘ family resemblance ” 
between the two is obvious, the similarity being in some cases remarkably close. 


J. R. B. Love. 











EMSLIE HORNIMAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL SCHOLARSHIP FUND 


The late Mr. Emslie John Horniman placed on record that his decision to create 
the Fund arose from his conviction, as a result of wide travel, that the scientific study 
of non-European peoples was vital to the British Empire, as well as to the health, 
happiness, progress and good government of these peoples throughout the world. 
In this connexion he desired to further incidentally the study of prehistoric man in 
Europe. The object of the Fund, therefore, is to promote the scientific study of all 
that relates to the social, cultural and physical characteristics and development of 
such peoples and the Fund particularly seeks to encourage these studies by those 
whose interests or professions will bring them into contact with them. The Trustees 
will make such studentship awards as are likely to promote these objects. 


Awards may be made to university graduates and to such other persons as shall 
satisfy the Trustees that they are likely, as a result of further study, to promote the 
objects of the Fund. Candidates must be of British nationality, but there are no 
restrictions as to race, colour, sex or religion. The awards will take the form of 
studentships tenable normally for not less than one year, nor more than two, at any 


university which provides approved facilities. Schemes of study shall normally 
include provision for field work. 


Preference will be given to candidates who satisfy the Trustees of their intention 
to follow a career that will enable them to continue their studies or researches outside 
Europe. Members of the British naval, military, colonial, diplomatic or consular 
service, or like services of any of the Dominions or Dependencies of the British 
Empire, and those intending to enter them, are eligible for awards. 


Applicants must submit proposals for a scheme of study and research, an 
estimate of expenses, and particulars of their income from all sources. Awards will 
vary in value and number, according to circumstances. Holders of studentships 
will be expected to comply with the regulations of the university to which they are 
attached, to submit to such supervision as the Trustees may determine, and to render 
reports of progress upon request. If such reports are not satisfactory, the Trustees 
may discontinue payments. 

Notice of forthcoming awards will be advertised annually. 


All enquiries and correspondence should be addressed to the Secretary, Emslie 
Horniman Anthropological Scholarship Fund, 21 Bedford Square, London, W.C.r. 








SOME RECENT ARTICLES ON CULTURE-CONTACT—A REVIEW 
By Ronatp M. AND CATHERINE H. BERNDT 


1. “‘ Christian Missions and Social Cohesion,’’ Hugh Stunz. 
2. “Imperialism and Spiritual Freedom: An African View,” Ako Adjei. 
3. “‘ Missions and Cultural Diffusion,’ G. Gordon Brown. 


These are three of a group of six papers on ‘‘ Culture and Missions,”’ read at the 
Annual Festival of Music and Fine Arts, held at Fisk University, April 1944. They 
appear in the American Journal of Sociology, Nov. 1944, Vol. L, No. 3. 


1. In the first paper, the author deplores the undeniable fact that Western 
European material culture, which has accompanied Christian missions, has been 
largely responsible for the breaking-down of indigenous patterns of life and behaviour. 
He points out the danger of indiscriminate destruction of traditional religious life, 
insisting how necessary it is that “‘ Christian missions seek to find a common ground 
for understanding ”’ (p. 187). That is to say, he believes that greater benefit would 
accrue from these missions should they refrain from concentrating on outstanding 
differences which they intend to abolish, and look instead for similarities or potential 
similarities on which to build. He regrets the ‘‘ tendency to identify Christianity 
with Western civilization ” (p. 188), observing that on the whole the most severe 
criticism has been directed not against the religion itself, but against its material 
and political accompaniments. As he declares: “‘ When people cease to reverence 
the old gods and have nothing to revere but mechanical devices and material goods, 
society is quickly demoralized. That has happened progressively within Western 
civilization in spite of the efforts of Christianity. In non-European civilizations it 
is even more fatal. . .”’ (p. 188). He concludes that the remedy must come from 
the Christian missions themselves, which must endeavour to repair the wrongs which 
they have (although unintentionally) committed. 


2. In the second paper the writer, himself an educated African, is concerned 
largely with the question of the attitudes responsible for the spread of Christian 
missions, and with the general nature of their effects on the indigenous population. 
While many people will not agree either with his opinions or with his conclusions, 
these are nevertheless a force which must be taken into account, representative as 
they are of an increasingly articulate section of humanity. The writer’s ideas are 
best illustrated to some extent in his own words. 

As he observes: “ The Asiatic cultures and civilizations are older than the 
European, and they are the fountain source of many of the values which the Western 
mind has come to accept as noble and sublime. Nevertheless, whatever the opinion 
of scholars may be to the contrary, an important fact we have to reckon with, as we 
discuss the subject of missions, is that the popular mind in Europe and America has 
not yet developed to the point where it would accept alien cultures as being equal to 
the Western, at least relative in time and space. The notion of a culture’s being 
superior or inferior, higher or lower, progressive or backward, is still predominant 
in the thinking and behaviour of Westerners in their relation to other peoples in the 
world whose cultures are different from the European. 
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“‘ With this mental disposition it was easy for Westerners to convince themselves 
that their primary duty to God was to spread the gospel among non-European peoples 
in all parts of the world, whom they called ‘ heathens’ or ‘ pagans.’ But the propa- 
gation of the gospel was, in fact, the diffusion of European culture’ (pp. 189-190). 
He declares that the fundamental rationalization underlying the setting-up and 
maintenance of Christian missions has remained unaltered, ‘‘ although we are now 
experiencing a change in attitude towards the indigenous cultures and a considerable 
improvement in the techniques and other methods of approach ” (p. 190). 

In describing these missions as “‘ an agent of European imperialism ” (p. 190), 
he is motivated by the fact that their activities constitute “‘a unilateral process of 
cultural transmission, in which the less fortunate party is looked upon with pity and 
treated as a weakling.” In his opinion, it is preferable that the exchange of ideas 
and of cultural elements should be reciprocal, without the deliberdte domination of 
one group by another. 

He draws attention to an attitude of mind which has not been confined to Africa, 
and which is widely held even to-day—a tendency to evaluate indigenous patterns 
of culture in accordance with the extent to which they conform to the complex 
standards of Western European civilization. The writer describes sincerely but 
without bitterness some of the manifestations of this ; and since some of his remarks 
are capable of local application (i.e. in Australia) it may be as well to quote a relevant 
extract : 

“‘ The theory which supported the action of early Christian missionaries in Africa 
was that everything African or indigenous was bad and contrary to the will of God, 
but that everything European or foreign was good and acceptable to the will of 
God . . . Nobody was baptized into the Christian Church until he had declared 
himself not only to believe in the Lord Jesus Christ as the Son of God but also he had 
agreed to abandon the African and follow the Christian way of life. For example, 
the missionaries changed even the traditional names of individual Africans—names 
which have deep meanings and spiritual significance in African culture. Anybody 
who was baptized into the Church was required to add one biblical or European name 
to his real African name. This practice shortly became a custom in the ceremonies. 
of the church . . . The idea was that Biblical or European names were part of the 
necessary passport into the Kingdom of God” (p. 194). 

However, he makes it quite clear that his criticism relates not to Christianity as 
such, but to what is all too often the manner in which this religion is practised— 
““. . it is necessary to have in our minds a clear understanding of the difference or 
distinction between the Church—that is, Christianity as an institutionalized religion— 
and what we may call ‘ Christianism ’ or the Christian theory and philosophy of life. 
It is the Christian church, and not Christianism, that we Africans have found to be 
destructive of the traditional and indigenous institutions of our society.” 

Finally he comes to the conclusion that, since the African indigenous religions 
have much in common with the basic ideas of Christianity, the chief need of Africa 
to-day is not introduced religion but ‘“‘. . . that kind of education which makes it 
possible for a people to utilize the resources of their country to make life better, not 
only for themselves but also for all peoples in the world. And by resources I mean 
the human as well as the material wealth of a country ”’ (p. 197). 

3. This paper needs only brief attention here ; a general outline of its contents 
is set out in the Abstract which the author himself has provided : 

“Missionaries represent a subculture within Western culture. They stress 
theology and the moral taboos more than do their fellow countrymen. According 
to the prejudices of their sects, missions combat nakedness, manners, and the 
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modes concerning marriage, health, property, and what they accomplish is character- 
istically a compromise between Western and indigenous ways. In some cases easil 
assimilable, the new traits may weaken the family and the prestige of the chief, 
destroy social classes and create new ones, and usurp the native arts ’’ (p. 214). 

The writer does not forget a point which is frequently overlooked—the per- 
sonality and interests of the missionary himself, who has often such large numbers 
of people under his direct control ; he observes: “ The missionary’s aim is to teach ; 
that is, to diffuse those elements of his culture which are, to him, of supreme 
importance. One significant corollary is that cultural diffusion is a one-way process.” 
(p. 217). In his opinion, however, the missionary is bound to learn something from 
the procedure, particularly when in contact with a relatively complex form of 
culture ; he qualifies this by the finding that: “‘ When the people to be converted 
are primitive, the missionary teaches, and learns only that which is necessary to his 
teaching. This is a form of cultural arrogance not characteristic of the missionary 
alone, but it reaches its heights in him because of the very nature of the attitudes 
and values which induced him to become a missionary.” 

It is this latter conclusion which is of significance in regard to Australia, where 
the people are not only alleged to be primitive, but are also numerically and 
mechanically weak: this relative lack of strength has been the factor chiefly 
responsible for the almost complete subordination of their culture by the dominant 
European group. 


“ Education for One World,’’ by B. P. Brodinsky and Raymond Nathan. Asta 
and the Americas, Vol. XLV, No. 2, Feb. 1945. 


This extremely interesting article describes certain measures which are being 
taken in the United States of America to create better understanding between the 
people of that and other lands, in the interests of world peace. The American Council 
on Education, by means of money made available from Federal funds, has been 
investigating the methods by which students obtain information concerning other 
countries—and particularly the United States’ nearest neighbours, Canada and 
Latin America. In acknowledgment of the powerful effects of propaganda upon the 
child and adolescent mind, a study has been made of the text-books, radio broadcasts, 
pictures and other agencies through which such information is transmitted in regard 
to foreign peoples and their cultures. In relation to the data concerning Latin 
America, the Council examined “. . . 800 elementary, high school and college texts, 
75 motion pictures, and even arts and crafts teaching materials, which were studied 
not only for accuracy and fairness, but for adequacy. Correct statements alone are 
not sufficient ; they have to be full statements ” (p. 98). 


There is a lesson here for Australia. So many current text-books deal in “‘ half- 
truths ” and factual distortions, which are just as harmful in their effects as deliberate 
misrepresentations. Children growing up with strongly-rooted prejudices and false 
ideas regarding people of other races will not be suitably prepared to enter into 
harmonious relations with such people, but will in fact be conditioned to a state of 
misunderstanding and distrust which is the ideal breeding-ground for war. As a 
result of the growing awareness in the United States of America of the dangers latent 
in such a state of affairs to-day, when people of different racial groups are coming in 
contact and mingling together to an extent unprecedented in history, textual material 
is being thoroughly scrutinized in an endeavour to reduce possible friction. As the 
article points out, such activities have an effect on material as yet unpublished. 
“This serious criticism of educational tools by educators themselves will pay 
dividends in the very near future. Text-book publishers, who gave sincere co-opera- 
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tion to the American Council’s study, are already exercising greater caution in 
accepting manuscripts from authors who want to venture in the field of foreign 
relations. Alert State text-book committees and school officers are insisting on 
accuracy, objectivity, and a rounded picture of life and problems of other countries, 
in both the Western and Eastern hemispheres ”’ (p. 98). 


But the measures adopted are not merely negative ; definite steps are being 
taken to promote friendliness and tolerance, through such channels as films, music, 
wireless, personal correspondence, news letters and similar agencies. For example, 
a special sum was set aside by Congress for the purpose of “ infiltrating the curriculum 
with activities which would help develop attitudes of understanding and goodwill 
towards the Latin American people inside and outside our own borders ” (p. 99). 


Needless to say, even concentrated efforts such as these cannot succeed in 
effacing overnight the inter-group misunderstanding and friction which unfortunately 
exist on so wide a scale; they can however make an appreciable difference in the 
outlook and behaviour of at least some of those who are the children of to-day and 
the citizens of to-morrow. The prospects of future world peace would be considerably 
brighter if such efforts were carried out on an inter-national scale, and it is hoped 
that Australia too will come in time to see the benefit which would accrue from the 
adoption of a similar policy. 


“ Racial Theory,” by E. B. Reuter. American Journal of Sociology May 1945, 
Vol. L, No. 6, pp. 452-461. 


In this article the author traces briefly the main trends and developments in 
racial theory, since the study of racial differences in the 18th century was slowly 
succeeded by the present preoccupation with racial relations. He notes the increasing 
amount of scientific analysis and objectivity which have been manifested in recent 
years, in the face of tenaciously held “ popular ”’ opinions based on traditional beliefs 
and rationalizations. Using the term “ common-sense ”’ to signify the “ popular ” 
as opposed to the scientific approach, he points out that these ancient ideas die hard : 
“* Aristotle’s common-sense generalization to the effect that other races are slaves by 
nature has a wider currency to-day than it had twenty-three hundred years ago” 
(p. 452) ; and he adds, with truth, that “ the contact of races and peoples is an area 
in which cold and disinterested analysis is not widely approved ; it is, rather, an 
area in which conflicting interests and emotional attitudes determine behaviour.” 


In the study of race, the stress on biological aspects was gradually superseded 
in favour of a more satisfactory approach from a social angle; it was found that 
differences in culture between various groups were as far-reaching and deep, and as 
prone to arouse ill-feeling, as differences founded purely on racial (i.e. physical) 
characteristics (pp. 454-455). But this sociological point of view, and along with it 
racial theory, developed only slowly, with the emphasis shifting from localized 
rationalization and politically-based interest to a more scientific and general 
conception. 


What is particularly interesting to the student of acculturation and race relations 
in Australia is the author's reference to the latter subject. He admits (p. 460) that : 
“‘ Racial relations themselves are incompletely analysed and imperfectly described ”’ ; 
but his following conclusion will not meet with wholehearted agreement in so far 
as the Australian Aborigines are concerned, viz. (p. 460): ‘“‘ They seem to begin 
at the point where partially acculturated and imperfectly assimilated members of 
the excluded group, aspiring to membership in the superior group and seeking to 
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participate in its culture life, are repulsed and their wishes denied. The excluded 
individuals become racially self-conscious and develop into conflict groups that are 
at once dependent on and at war with the group in whose culture they desire to 
participate.” That is, he declares that the concept of racial relations depends 
entirely upon the appearance of race consciousness in the subjugated people ; 
contact between different racial groups prior to the emergence of this awareness of 
race is, he affirms, purely administrative or economic in nature. E.g., the following 
statements (p. 457): ‘‘Contrasted racial groups may establish and maintain economic 
and competitive relations which are in no real sense social or racial. Such tends 
to be the case where the Europeans, interested in trade and exploitation rather than 
in the occupation and settlement of an area, establish and maintain contacts with 
native peoples.”’ ‘“‘ The repercussions of contact are indirect.” ‘“‘ But the contacts 
are economic and exploitative rather than social ; no race relations exist and no race 
problems arise.” 


It seems that the author has been content to accept as all-important in them- 
selves the obvious and surface manifestations of such contact: he does not admit 
that when two groups of varying racial content come into association with one 
another for economic or other reasons, in the réle of slaves or forced labourers to the 
dominant group (e.g. see p. 457) or as bartering partners, the initial contact does 
possess social and racial significance. That is to say, from the very first point of 
contact there is an infiltration of alien customs, language and patterns of behaviour ; 
the interaction of the two groups may be to some extent controlled by the dominant 
party, but the behaviour of one toward the other is determined by attitudes based 
upon inter-racial feeling, which may or may not be consciously expressed. The 
very impact of strangers on a group sets in motion among all concerned a train of 
emotions and opinions regarding both the physical and the cultural differences which 
are or become apparent ; it is in this awareness of difference that, so the reviewers 
believe, there is to be found the primary state of inter-racial relations. 


Whether or not this awareness is crystallized into group-consciousness and 
resistance, and whether the people involved are few or numerous, does not affect the 
main issues ; although these are naturally more clearly visible when large numbers 
of people are concerned, or when a group has become collectively conscious and in 
some cases politically active. 


The beginnings of inter-racial prejudice are seen in Australia among the early 
historical records, when the variance in customs and physical traits between the 
invaders and the indigenous group (i.e. the racial and cultural differences) aroused 
hostility on both sides even before the natives were included in the economic activities 
of European life. The guerrilla warfare, the massacres, the punitive expeditions and 
the spasmodic decimation which have accompanied European settlement from first 
contact until the present day, have not been carried out for purely economic and 
administrative reasons. Underlying them is the continual conflict between members 
of the two races involved. This is not confined merely to the mixed-bloods and 
semi-“ educated ” natives, but is to be found in those regions where few or no white 
people have settled. Cattle-spearing and other hostile activities are not undertaken 
mainly to obtain food or material benefits, but are a symbol of resistance. Within 
the spheres of mission contact there is continual conflict between the traditional 
ideas on one hand, and the “ white’ culture accompanied by some form of 
Christianity on the other. From the earliest contact the white man has been known 
to the aborigine by some unflattering term, which may mean (according to locality) 
“‘ debil-debil,” ‘‘ intruder,” ‘‘ long nose,” or ‘‘ woman-hunter.” As examples of the 
bitterness felt by large numbers of natives towards the invading race, there may be 
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cited an old full-blood at Menindee, in New South Wales, who spat with hatred at the 
mention of anything connected with the hated white race; or the old man at 
Borroloola, in the Northern Territory, who refused to touch any food or drink of 
European origin. 


The writer mentions (p. 457) that “the contacts of the natives with their 
exploiters may be friendly or they may be hostile ; in either case they are external 
and impersonal.” However, the form of contact in Australia, in cases where the 
natives are exploited for economic or other reasons, cannot by its very nature be 
either external or impersonal. This is apparent to the acculturationist interested in 
aboriginal labour problems and conditions ; the hatives are brought directly within 
the sphere of the white man’s economy, and become almost entirely dependent on him 
for sustenance. Their activities are supervized and controlled by white people. 
Their language, their social structure, and indeed their whole approach to life, 
must be modified to conform to introduced ideas and demands, while the persistent 
familiarity and sexual intercourse of white men with native women, and the steady 
shifting of authority from the old men to the young workers, disrupts the whole 
pattern of aboriginal life. 


The author’s statement regarding the establishment of certain set patterns is 
initially correct (cf. p. 457): “ The natives are completely dominated, and a habit of 
collective obedience is established ; in time they become accommodated to a semi- 
servile status and a body of understandings and expectations develops which defines 
and supports the system. . .’’ However, the latter part of this sentence, “. . . and 
promotes harmonious working relations’ does not stand investigation, at least 
in so far as Australia is concerned. Perhaps to a casual and undiscerning observer 
conditions might appear unstrained ; but generally speaking friction to a greater or 
lesser degree exists bencath the surface. For instance, in sparsely-settled regions, 
such places as pastoral stations which employ native labour experience a considerable 
amount of trouble ; the hostility existing between natives and white residents, which 
may normally be latent, breaks out from time to time in a series of incidents. The 
natives are rarely entirely contented, but since the few white goods which they obtain 
on these isolated settlements are not procurable in the bush, and since they realize 
the penalties involved by “ running away,” they usually remain in employment ; 
in some cases there is the additional fact that they wish to remain in their own 
country. However, the friction which exists below the surface is so apparent to 
white residents that they rigorously keep the natives “in their place,” and repress 
with vigorous measures any sign of the dreaded “ familiarity.” 


However, the author dogs realize (p. 460) the fact that: ‘ neither the social 
nor the pre-social relations have been adequately analysed, and both exist 
coincidentally in numerous areas of racial contact. A series of comparative area 
studies is required.” And he adds: “ There is much reason to believe that the 
process is less easy and simple than is commonly thought.”” This is of course true. 
The difficulty of investigation is increased by the “ tabu ” which unfortunately exists 
in relation to the presentation and setting-out of various factual studies. There is 
also the almost irremediable handicap of racial bias on the part of the anthropologist 
or sociologist concerned, which cannot fail to prevent a truly impartial investigation ; 
however, it is possible in some cases for this bias to be, at least to some extent, 
minimized. 

The article itself is both stimulating and timely, and the reviewers would like 
to see it amplified to include a fuller presentation of the data upon which the author 
bases his conclusions. 
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There is an urgent need for detailed investigation in the field of culture contact 
to be undertaken not only in Australia but also in Oceania, and for the results of such 
studies to be published ; in this way more light can be thrown not only on local 
conditions, but also on the general and world-wide problems of race relations. 


RoNnNALD M. BERNDT. 


CATHERINE H. BERNDT. 
Mataranka, N.T., 


August 31st, 1945. 








